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welcome to the second issue of ‘go light.’ while originally scheduled for a fall ‘05 
release major upheavals continued to arise and force the date back. finally here it 
is.... and only two years behind schedule! 


for a number of reasons we decided this issue should focus on games and play: 


* when starting this zine we wished to help understand what we can learn from kids 
in an anti-civilization context, especially when it comes to spontaneous behavior 
before it is socialized/repressed by the dominant culture and it's norms and morals. 
one major difference between children and adults is the amount of time kids spend 
in "play" which modern adults have been forced to trade for “work.” 


* unlike some things (say, veganism or pacifism for example) games are found in 
every culture throughout the world. practical jokes and humbling humor held a 
crucial influence among hunter-gatherers especially in regards to the ego and 
helping to ensure no one develops a big-head. this helps maintain equilibrium within 
the tribe. 


* although we have included a number of clips that we might not necessarily agree 
with (for instance many writings describe a gender division in regards to children's' 
play) we feel that overall we can learn from certain aspects (be it organic, 
compostable toys or direct contact with the natural world or the importance of play- 
hunting) and discover new paths from that which we don't care for. 


~ - 


: ` * by spotlighting games in general we hope to avoid pigeon-holing this zine to one 
| @ specific self-identified group (in this case “parents”) while at the same time making 
it more interesting to others (aka those who aren’t "breeders"). 


: but most importantly we chose this theme because without indulging in the 
insurrectionary playfulness that lies domesticatedly dormant within all of us, we run 
the risk of becoming as dull and humorless as the authoritarian Left. 
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Fig. 80. Stick dice; length, 9 inches; San Carlos 
Apache Indians, Arizona; cat. no. 63556, Field 


Fig. 81. Stick dice; length, 
Carlos Apache Indians, Arizona; cat. no. 


inches; San 


Play by the Wildroots Collective 


Play is prevalent throughout the animal 
world. Dogs, raccoons, dolphins, 
butterflies, wolf cubs and humyns play. 
Civilization has perverted play itself. 
Instead of actively participating in the 
creation of our own entertainment we have 
become spectators, flocking to stadiums 
and roosting in front of televisions, 
computers, and video games. Play has 
been extracted from other parts of life, the 
work of entertainment being relegated to 
professionals. Empire has taken basic 
ingredients out of play—personal contact 
and exploration—and replaced them with 
technology and spectacle. Throughout 
time people have made music, danced, and 


participated in physical and intellectual 
games. The range of materials that can be 
used in play are endless—balls can be made 
of hides, drums of skin and logs, flutes 
from rivercane and reeds, body paint from 
minerals and plants, and simple “board” 
games can be played with pebbles in the 
dirt. Rewilding play can mean putting 
play into all aspects of our lives. It can 
mean participating in the creation of our 

wn games, playing jokes, improv, acting 
out, using skins, twigs, and horns to 
dress up like animals, and coming up « 
with celebrations that honor the wild in 
ourselves, and the world that surrounds us. 


from ‘Back to Basics Vol.3: Rewilding' 


available from greenanarchy.org 
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Play Fiercely! Our Lives Are At Stake! 
Anarchist Practice as a Game of Subversion 
by Wolfi Landstreicher 


When I first encountered anarchist ideas in the late 1970s and 
early 1980s, it was quite common to talk about play and the 
subversive game, thanks to the influence of the Situationist 
International and better aspects of the counterculture, There is a 
lot to be drawn from thinking of our practice on these terms. In 
particular, I think that looking at anarchist revolutionary practice 
as a subversive game is a fruitful way of understanding anarchist 
aims, principles and methodologies as a basis for developing our 
strategies and tactics. 

The thing that has distinguished anarchism from other conceptions 
of radical transformation is that anarchists have generally 
considered their ideas to be something to live here and now as 


.M much as possible as well as goals to be realized on a global scale, 


While there have certainly been anarchists who have chosen to 
turn their perspective into mere politics, the idea of living anarchy 
immediately gives anarchism a scope that goes far beyond such 
meager visions, opening it to the whole of life. 

This aspect of anarchism is what makes anarchist practice 
resemble a game. Let me explain. A game could be described as 
an attempt to achieve a specific aim using only those means that 
fit certain conditions accepted by those involved for the enjoyment 
they find in following these conditions, even though they may 
lower efficiency. The aim of anarchist practice would be to achieve 
a world free of all domination, without state, economy or the 
myriad of institutions through which our current existence is 
defined. I cannot claim to know what the most efficient way to get 
there would be. From an anarchist point of view, there has not yet 
been a successful revolution, so we have no models for efficiency. 
But for those who desire this end, not out of a sense of duty as a 
moral cause, but rather as a reflection on a grand scale of what 
they want immediately, for their own lives, petty calculations of 
efficiency in achieving this end are hardly a priority. I know that I 
would rather attempt to achieve this end in a way that gives me 
the immediate joy of beginning to take back my life here and now 
in defiance of the social order I aim to destroy. 


Here is where anarchist "principles" - the "rules" of the game - 
come in. The refusal to choose masters, promote laws, go to the 
negotiating table with the enemy, etc. are based on the desire to 
make our lives our own here and now, to play this game in a way 
that gives us joy immediately. So we choose these "rules" not out 
of a sense of moral duty nor because they are the most efficient 
way for achieving our goals, but rather for the joy we get from 
living on these terms. 


In this light, we can also understand why in the area in which 
compromise is most forcefully imposed on us - the realm of 
survival in a world based upon economic relationships, which 


y. 


always opposes the fullness of life - we will choose whatever 
methods are necessary to keep us alive. (How else could we play 
this game?) But we will do what necessity imposes on us in these 
situations (work, theft, scamming, etc.) as temporary measures 
for sustaining our capacity to steal back our lives and fight for the 
world we desire, maintaining our defiance in the face of this 
imposition. This is, in fact, one aspect of the subversive game in 
practice, twisting the impositions of this world against it. Here, I 
feel it would be good to draw a distinction between the outlaw and 
the anarchist who is playing the game of subversion. Of course, 
every anarchist is to some extent an outlaw, since we all reject the 
idea that we should determine our activity on the basis of laws. 
But most outlaws are not playing the subversive game. Rather 
they are centered on the much more immediate game of 
outwitting the forces of order without seeking to destroy them. For 
the anarchist revolutionary outlaw, this immediate game is simply 
a small part of a much greater game. She is making a much bigger 
wager than that of the immediate "crime". He is grasping his life 
now in order to use it to grasp the world. 

So this game combines the goal of destroying the ruling order so 
that we can create a world free of all domination with the desire to 
grasp our lives here and now, creating them as far as possible on 
our own terms. This points to a methodology of practice, a series 
of means that reflect our immediate desire to live our lives on our 
own terms. This methodology can be summarized as follows: 

1) direct action (acting on our own toward what we desire rather 
than delegating action to a representative); 2) autonomy (refusal 
. to delegate decision-making to any organizational body; 


organization only as coordination of activities in specific projects 
and conflicts); 3) permanent conflict (ongoing battle toward our 
end without any compromise); 4) attack (no mediation, 
pacification or sacrifice; not limiting ourselves to mere defense or 
resistance, but aiming for the destruction of the enemy). This 
methodology reflects both the ultimate aim and the immediate 
desire of anarchist revolutionary practice. 

But if we are to consider this practice as a game, it is necessary to 
understand what type of game this is. We are not dealing with a 
game in which two (or more) opponents are competing against 
each other in an effort to achieve the same goal. In such a game, 
there could be room for compromise and negotiation. On the 
contrary, the subversive game is a conflict between two absolutely 
opposed aims, the aim of dominating everything and the aim of 
putting an end to all domination. Ultimately, the only way this 
game could be won is through one side completely destroying the 
other. Thus, there is no place for compromise or negotiation, 
especially not for the anarchists who are Clearly in a position of 
weakness where to "compromise" would, in fact, be to give up 
ground. : 

The aims, principles, methodology and understanding of the nature 
of the battle at hand describe the anarchist revolutionary game. As - 
with any game, it is from this basis that we develop strategy and 


tactics. Without such a basis, talk of strategy and tactics is just so 
much babble. While tactics are something we can only talk about 
in the specific contexts of deciding what moves to make at specific 
points, it is possible to speak in a more general way about 
strategy. Strategy is the question of how to go about reaching 
one's goals. 

This requires an awareness of certain factors. First of all what is 
the context in which one is trying to achieve these goals? What 
relationship do the goals have with the context? What means are 
available for achieving these goals? Who might act as accomplices 
in this endeavor? These questions take on an interesting twist for 
anarchists, because our goal (the eradication of all domination) is 
not just something we want for a distant future. Not being good 
christians, we aren't interested in sacrificing ourselves for future 

- generations. Rather, we want to experience this goal immediately 
in our lives and in our battle against the ruling order. So we need 
to examine these questions in terms of this dual aspect of our 
goal. | 

The question of context involves analyzing the broader global 
context, the nature of the ruling institutions, the broader 
tendencies that are developing and the potential points of 
weakness in the ruling order and the areas for potential rupture. It 
also involves examining the immediate context of our lives, our 
voluntary and involuntary relationships and encounters, the 
immediate terrains that we traverse, our immediate projects and 
so on. 

The relationship between what we are striving for and the general 
context of this social order is one of total conflict. Because we are 
striving not only to destroy domination, but also to live 
immediately against it, we are enemies of this order. This conflict 
is deeply ingrained in our daily lives, in the variety of activities that 
are imposed on us by the rule of survival over life. So this conflict 
is central to determining our strategy. 

Since part of our goal is to grasp our lives back here and now, our 
means need to embody this. In other words, any means that 
involve surrendering our grasp on our lives (such as voting) are 
already a failure. But this is where it becomes necessary to 
distinguish what activities constitute such a surrender (voting, 
litigation, petitioning, bargaining with the enemy) and which can 
be incorporated into the reappropriation of one's life and the attack 
against institutions of domination (for example, a temporary job, 

` certain sorts of scams, etc., that give one access to certain 
resources, information and skills that are of use in one's 
subversive activity). x 
Our accomplices could be anyone, regardless of whether they have 
a conscious anarchist critique or not, who use means in their 
specific battles against what immediately dominates and oppresses 
them that correspond to our own - means through which they are 
actively grasping their lives and struggles as their own 
immediately. And our complicity would last only as long as they 
use such means, ending the moment that they give up their 
autonomy or begin to bargain with their rulers. 


Having established this basis, here are a few areas for discussing 
strategy: 


Survival vs. the fullness of life - Strategies for continually 
overturning the dominance of survival over our lives, for making 
our projects and desires determine how we deal with survival to 
the greatest extent possible - for example, when one needs to 
take a job, using it against the institution of work and the 
economy through theft, giving things away, sabotage, using it asa 
free school to pick up skills for one's own Projects, always seeing it 
as a temporary means to ends of one's own and being prepared to 
quit as soon as one's desire requires it. 

Solidarity - There are two distinct aspects to this. 1) There are 
many flare-ups of social conflict that Partially reflect the desire to 
take back life and destroy domination and that use a methodology 
` like that described above, but without a conscious total critique on 
the part of the participants. How do we connect our conscious, l 
ongoing conflict with the ruling order to these flare-ups of conflict 
in a way that fits with our aims, "principles" and methodology? 
Since evangelism and "moral leadership" conflict with these 
"principles" by turning us into pawns of a cause that we are trying 
to promote, we need to think in terms of complicity and 
straightforwardness. 2) Then there are the times when the enemy 
grabs some of our comrades and accomplices and locks them up. 
There is a habit in these situations of falling into a framework of 
support/social work/charity. 

In terms of our aims and desires, I think this is a huge mistake. 
Without denying the necessity in building defense funds and 
keeping communication open, our primary question is how to turn a 
this situation into a way for attacking the ruling order. The anti- 

prison activities of the French group Os Cangaceiros give some 

food for thought here. 

Small-scale, everyday ruptures - There are events that happen 

every day on a small scale that cause temporary breaks in the 

social routine. How can we use these subversively against this 

order, to expose the reality of this society and to open other 

possibilities? How can we create such ruptures in a way that 

undermines resignation and acceptance of normality? 

Large scale ruptures - Disasters, riots, local and regional 

uprisings all cause ruptures that can reveal a great deal about the 

ruling order and that move people to self-activity, generosity and a 
temporary rejection of the moral order of this society. How can we 


take advantage of such situations in a timely manner? What can 

we do to help extend the awareness and the rejection of the moral 
order beyond the moment? How can we expose the various 
politicians and bureaucrats of rupture - political parties, union. 
leaders, militants and activists - without coming across as another 
one of that parasitical bunch? So there is a vast and challenging 
game before us, one that I believe could make our lives into 
something marvelous. It is a game we have to play fiercely, 
because in this game our lives are the stake. | 


There are no guarantees, no sure-fire methods for winning. But for 
each of us, as individuals, there is one sure-fire way to lose. That 
Ís to give in, to resign oneself to what the ruling order imposes. 
Who's ready to play? 


Reprinted from Green Anarchy #23 
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But my son and my daughter 
: Climbed out of the water 
* Crying, Papa, you promised to play 
P" And they lead me away | 
To the great surprise 
It's Papa, don't peek, Papa, cover your eyes 
And they hide, they hide in the World 


Leonard Cohen - The Night Comes On 


Featured Reviews 
(the following are all highly recommended) 


Katya's Mushrooms by Katya Arnold and Sam Swope 


The perfect book for all those little Anarcho-Mycologists out 
there! Beginning with the author's reflections on growing up 
gathering mushrooms in Russia and how she continues to 
hunt them even nowadays in the city. Each page covers 
different aspects of the mushroom experience: hunting, 
scientific parts, identifying, folklore, history, projects, hints 
and tons more. The brilliant, colorful illustrations really 
bring the pages to life and help young ones identify via 
association (for example, the Hen-of- the-Woods shows a 
cartoon hen with a tail made up of a Grifola frondosa). This 
is without a doubt one of the most kick-ass kid’s book I’ve 


seen in years. Happy Hunting! 
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Man Eating Bugs: The Art and Science of Eating Insects by 


Peter Menzel and Faith D’Aluisio 

in this travelogue the authors visit a dozen countries 
documenting the entomophagy (dragonflies, grubs, 
tarantulas, etc.) practiced among those cultures. 
Remarkable photos accompany recipes, folklore, nutritional 
information, customs, and personal narrative. 


"Perhaps the most memorable meal was Theraposa leblondi, 
a tarantula big enough to hunt birds, which we ate with 
Yanomami Indians in the Venezuelan rain forest." 


Shanleya's Quest by Thomas J. Elpel 


In the first issue of `Go Light’ I included Elpel’s ‘Botany ina 
Day’ among the recommended reading. In 'Shanleya's 
Quest” he simplifies the method of botanical pattern 
recognition even further weaving it into a magical story that 
children will enjoy, while at the same time learning the 
edible and medicinal properties of plants. 


All Round magazine 

Number 12, The Plant Issue 

The "radical magazine for children ages one to 100 and up 
that champions people of all ages who love the Earth." Very 
basic introduction to edible/poisonous plants, exotic fruits 
and veggies, 31 edible berries, curious color garden, edible 
flowers, how to wear fruit(!), plant art, as well as the usual 
contents of games, contests, comics and such (see pg.13) 
Unfortunately, All Round is no longer being published but 
back issues (with themes like Shelter, Birth, and Animal 


Talk) are still available at www.allroundmagazine.com 


Primitive Archer magazine. Volume 13 Issue 5 


This issue features articles for/about children, including: 
Passing on a Skill (teaching a child how to build cedar arrows) 
My Son's First Bow (describes step-by-step including pics) 
The Deer Zach Missed & the Squirrel He Hit! | 
First Time Bowyer (an 8 yr old writes about his first bow) 
How it All Began (teenagers first primitive hunt) 
My Grandson's Bow (making a recurve for a 3 yr olds birthday) 


Tracking: Passing It On (teaching with exercises and games) 
WWW.primitivearcher.com | 


The Throwing Stick Contest 


The throwing stick contest can be set up in several ways—with child 
against child or group against group. The targets for the game can vary 
from large Stationary targets to small moving targets, and everything in 


between. When one group plays against another group, set up the 
same number of sticks for each group. Have each member of the group 
walk to the throwing line and attempt to knock down the targets. The 
first group that knocks down all the targets wins the game. The same | 
technique can be used with child against child, or you can set up a 
smaller target, such as a small piece of wood suspended on the end ofa 
string from a high limb. The child who hits the target squarely wins the 
game. It is important to vary the targets in any game and to increase the | 
difficulty as the children improve. | 
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Yet as our sense of vision becomes less effective in the dwindling light, 
our mind automatically shifts its focus from our eyes to our other senses. 
Suddenly, we are aware of the wind whispering through the trees, the 
dank smell of the earth, the gurgling of a nearby brook. Night has 
come, and familiar places seem somehow foreign. 

You may be surprised to learn that a human’s night vision is almost 
as good as that of some owls and is better than that of many nocturnal 
animals that depend more upon their senses of hearing and smell than 
their sight. However, you must give your eyes at least 15 minutes to 
become accustomed to the darkness. You need this time so your irises 
can open wide to let in more light. If you can manage to spend مه‎ . 
minutes out in the dark before you get started on your nighttime ob- 
servations, even better. By then, your retinas will be completely ad- 
justed to the dark environment and able to use the available light to its 
fullest advantage. 0 

There are several tricks for seeing better in the dark, but the most 
important one is to learn to look a little to one side of the object you 
want to view. This technique works because our retinas are covered 
with two types of nerve cells that are named for their shapes: cones 
and rods. Cone cells are concentrated in the center of the retina, and 
we use them to see in bright light and in color. Rod cells are concen- 
trated mostly on the peripheral areas of the retina. These cells give us 
our night vision. By looking to the side of an object, you direct more of 
its image onto the rod cells, and things that appeared blurry when 
stared at directly will suddenly come into focus. 

A powerful flashlight is always a comfort to have along on a night 
walk, but that white shaft of light scanning the trail will surely make 
every animal in the woods keenly aware of your presence. You can 
overcome this problem by getting a red lens for your light or by cover- 
ing a clear lens with red cellophane. Either way, you will be able to 
shine your light directly on many nocturnal animals without scaring 
them off. This trick works because most nocturnal animals are totally . 
incapable of seeing red light, which is the reason that zoos use red 
lights in their exhibitions of night environments. Also, the red beam 
from your flashlight will not affect your own night vision. When you 
turn it off, you will still see quite well. 

Perhaps the most sensational nighttime activity is illuminating the 
eyes of hidden animals with your light. You can do this without changing 
the color of the lens since you are not going to try to get very close to 


the animals. Put the base of your light by your upper lip or forehead 
and scan the area around you with the beam. Begin close in and move 
the beam outward in a series of ever-widening semicircles. As the light 
skims across the ground, it may Cause a pair of eyes suddenly to shine 
in the darkness. You have just made contact with a dog, a cat, or one of 
the night-loving wild creatures that are active long after most people 
have gone inside. 

Eyeshine is an eerie phenomenon caused by a membrane of re- 


' lective cells that lie behind the retinas of many nocturnal animals. 


This membrane, called the tapetum, reflects incoming light back 
onto the retina and then straight out of the eye in the same direc- 
tion from which it came. This returning light creates the glowing 
eyes you see when the beam from your light catches one of these 
animal's eyes. 


I cant really explain just how startling it can be to see a pair of eyes 
glowing in the dark. I have been surprised several times. One summer 
night, I was walking home, shining my light into a copse of trees that 
grew about 20 yards out in an open field. The night was moonless and 
very dark, so I was shocked when I suddenly found myself staring at 
five pairs of large, greenish-white eyes glowing in the brush. It took 
me only a second to realize that I had come upon a herd of white- 
tailed deer. But if I hadn’t known better, I would have been convinced 
that a band of fiery-eyed demons was lurking in the trees hoping to 
waylay a solitary traveler. 

An animal’s eyeshine color can often be a clue to its identity, and 
the chart below will help you identify some of the common animals 
whose eyes “glow” when a beam of light hits them. Make note of the 
color of the eyeshine you see and where you saw it. Then, even if you 
dont get to see the animal itself, you will still have some idea of what 
was looking back at you in the night. 


Animal Eyeshine Color 
raccoon bright yellow 
opossum dull orange 
skunk amber 
porcupine deep red 

` fox bright white 
white-tailed deer greenish-white 
woodcock glowing red dots 
flying squirrel reddish-orange 
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“With my brothers and sisters I played about my father’s home. Sometimes 
we played at hide-and-seek among the rocks and pines; sometimes we 
loitered in the shade of the cottonwood trees or sought the shudock (a kind 
of wild cherry) while our parents worked in the field. Sometimes we played 
that we were watriors. We would practice stealing upon some object that 
represented an enemy, and in our childish imitation often perform the feats 
of war. Sometimes we would hide away from our mother to see if she could 
find us, and often thus concealed go to sleep and perhaps remain hidden for 
many hours. : 

Frequently when the tribe was in camp a number of boys and girls, 
by agreement, would steal away and meet at a place several miles distant, > 
where they could play all day free from tasks. They were never punished for hp  „, 

these frolics; but if their hiding places were discovered they were ridiculed.” . 
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Paiute Indians in northern Arizona playing the hand game. 


Children in primal societies have a richly textured play space and 
earth-crawling freedom in infancy. This zone extends from a circle around 
the infants mother or other caregivers to the small world of the juvenile 
with its own terrain, plants, animals, and artifacts, ideally including trees 
and water. The regular opportunity of the child while yet in the care of 
others to move about on the ground amid plants, to taste the earth and 
engage its bacteria, creates a sensory and chemical atunement to place: a 
kind of imprinting. 

, Children in primal societies have access to the scenes of life—such as 
butchering, copulation, birth, and death—especially within the family . 
and in nature. They live in a rich, nonhuman plant.and animal environ- 
ment at the time of language acquisition and are given the opportunity to 
name animals with a coplayer. Taxonomy is fundamental to cognition as 
well as to grounding in a real world. From birth the lives of children are 
keyed to the daily, monthly, and seasonal round. These cycles are the true 
pulse to which their blood resonates, as distinct from the clock, elec- 
tronic calendar, and historical regulators of our own lives. In this way the ` 
lifetimes of children are seen as part of other periodic natural events. 

Games, based on animal-mimic play and other introjective predica- 
tions of animals on the “inchoate” individual, are natural to children. 
Pretend play is the internalizing of the living world to create an enacted 

" ` and then a perceived orderliness in the self that includes the verbing of - 
animal names and the use of animals as models of special skills. In human 
small-group society this nonpeer play is unlike most of our school and 
recreation groupings in which children are classed by age. The concept of 
the game is a homology of the hunter and his quarry—of which the 
hunter is the most profound student and venerator, and the prey, the 
opponent, is equally fervent. To love and not to hate the opponent must 
be understood as a spiritualized expression of life. 

`` Toys in modern society may be a burden to children in ways we do not 
yet understand. Toys are precursors to material possessions, which are few 
among primal peoples. They objectify the world as passive and subordi- 
nate to ourselves and, despite childhood pretending, are nonliving. Toys 


may be symptomatic of social deprivation, solitude, and isolation. 


from ‘Coming Home to the Pleistocene’ by Paul Shepard 


The Fish Spear Game 


The fish spear game is a modification of the throwing stick game, and it 
.| teaches the children accuracy with the fish spear. Generally it is best to 
_ use just two spears—one for each group—to obviate spending a lot of 
time having each child make a spear. Generally the game is played in 
shallow, moving water. The children should be positioned in the water 
so they do not interfere with one another's spearing. Two targets are 
released simultaneously from upstream and all the children stalk to . 
position, aim. their spears, then try to spear the target. The children 
should only be allowed one thrust of the spear. The child, or team, that 
spears the most targets wins the game. | find the best targets for this 
game are old socks stuffed with leaves and a little mud to give them 


weight. You will find these targets float just beneath the surface and 
_ easily move with the current. 
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from ‘Summerhill: A Radical Approach to Child Rearing’ by A.S. Neil 


Ben 


not know. I believe it is a matter of energy. 7% 
lam not thinking of play in terms of athletic fields and fa 


organized games; I am thinking of play in terms of fantasy. , 
Organized games involve skill, competition, teamwork; but 
children’s play usually requires no skill, little competition, and 
hardly any teamwork. Small children will play gangster games 
with shooting or sword play. Long before the motion picture 


era, children played gang games. Stories and movies will give ; 
a direction to some kind of play, but the fundamentals are in | 


the hearts of all children of all races. 


At Summerhill the six-year-olds play the whole day long— E 
play with fantasy. To a small child, reality and fantasy are very 
close to each other. When a boy of ten dressed himself up as | 


a ghost, the little ones screamed with delight; they knew it 
was only Tommy; they had seen him put on that sheet, But as 
he advanced on them, they one and all screamed in terror. 

Small children live a life of fantasy and they carry this fan- 
tasy over into action. Boys of eight to fourteen play gangsters 
and are always bumping people off or flying the skies in their 
wooden airplanes. Small girls also go through a gang stage, 
but it does not take the form of guns and swords. It is more 
personal. Mary's gang objects to Nellie's gang, and there are rows 
and hard words. Boys' rival gangs are only play enemies. Small 
boys are thus more easy to live with than small girls. 

_ I have not been able to discover where the borderline of fan- 
tasy begins and ends. When a child brings a doll a meal on a 


| tiny toy plate, does she really believe for the moment that the 
E. doll is alive? Is a rocking horse a real horse? When a boy cries 


‘Stick 'em up” and then fires, does he think or feel that his is a 


= real gun? I am inclined to think that children do imagine that 
© their toys are real, and only when some insensitive adult butts 
P in and reminds them of their fantasy do they come back to 
` earth with a plop. No sympathetic parent will ever break up a 
: child's fantasy. 


Boys do not generally play with girls. Boys play gangsters, 


and play tag; they make huts in trees; they dig holes and 


trenches. 

Girls seldom organize any play. The time-honored game of 
playing teacher or doctor is unknown among free children, for 
they feel no need to mimic authority. Smaller girls play with 
dolls; but older girls seem to get the most fun out of contact 
with people, not things. 


ROSS 
PRS 
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We have often had mixed hockey teams. Card games and 
other indoor games are usually mixed. 

Children love noise and mud; they clatter on stairs: they 
shout like louts; they are unconscious of furniture. If they are 
playing a game of touch, they would walk over the Portland 
Vase if it happened to be in their way—walk over it without 
seeing it. 

Mothers, too often, do not play enough with their babies. 
They seem to think that putting a soft teddy bear in the 
carriage with the baby solves things for an hour or two, for- 
getting that babies want to be tickled and hugged. 

Granting that childhood is playhood, how do we adults 
generally react to this fact? We ignore it. We forget all about it 
—because play, to us, is a waste of time. Hence we erect a large 
city school with many rooms and expensive apparatus for teach- 
ing; but more often than not, all we offer to the play instinct is 
a small concrete space. 


One could, with some truth, claim that the evils of civiliza- , 


tion are due to the fact that no child has ever had enough play. 
To put it differently, every child has been hothoused into an 
adult long before he has reached adulthood. : | 

The adult attitude toward play is quite arbitrary. We, the old, 
map out a child's timetable: Learn from nine till twelve and 
then an hour for lunch; and again lessons until three. If a free 
child were asked to make a timetable, he would almost cer- 
tainly give to play many periods and to lessons only a few. 

Fear is at the root of adult antagonism to children's play. 
Hundreds of times I have heard the anxious query, "But if my 
boy plays all day, how will he ever learn anything; how will he 
ever pass exams?" Very few will accept my answer, "If your 
child. plays all he wants to play, he will be able to pass college 
entrance exams after two years' intensive study, instead of the 
usual five, six, or seven years of learning in a school that dis. 
counts play as a factor in life." 

But I always have to add, “That is—if he ever wants to pass 
the exams!" He may want to become a ballet dancer or a radio 
engineer. She may want to be a dress designer or a children's 
Nurse. 
` Yes, fear of the child's future leads adults to deprive children 
__ of their right to play. There is more in it than that, however. 
. There is a vague moral idea behind the disapproval of play, a 

Suggestion that being a child is not so good, a suggestion voiced 
in the admonition to young adults, “Don’t be a kid.” 


Parents who have forgotten the yearnings of their childhood 
—forgotten how to play and how to fantasy—make poor par- 
ents. When a child has lost the ability to play, he is psychically 
dead and a danger to any child who comes in contact with him. 

Teachers from Israel have told me of the wonderful com-: 
munity centers there. The school, I’m told, is part of a commu- 
nity whose primary need is hard work. Children of ten, one 


teacher told me, weep if—as a punishment—they are not al- 
lowed to dig the garden. If I had a child of ten who wept be- 
cause he was forbidden to dig potatoes, I should wonder if he 
were mentally defective. Childhood is playhood; and any com- 
munity system that ignores that truth is educating in a wrong 
way. To me the Israeli method is sacrificing young life to eco- 
nomic needs. It may be necessary; but I would not dare to call 
that system ideal community living. 

It is intriguing, yet most difficult, to assess the damage done 
to children who have not been allowed to play as much as they 
wanted to. I often wonder if the great masses who watch pro- 
fessional football are trying to live out their arrested play interest 
by identifying with the players, playing by proxy as it were. 
The majority of our Summerhill graduates does not attend foot- 
ball matches, nor is it interested in pageantry. I believe few of 
them would walk very far to see a royal procession. Pageantry 
has a childish element in it; its color, formalism, and slow move- 
ment have some suggestion of toyland and dressed-up dolls. 
That may be the reason that women seem to love pageantry 
more than men do. As people get older and more sophisticated, 
they seem to be attracted less and less by pageantry of any kind. 
I doubt if generals and politicians and diplomats get anything 
out of state processions except boredom. | 

There is some evidence that children brought up freely and 
with the maximum of play do not tend to become mass-minded. 
Among old Summerhillians, the only ones who can easily and 
enthusiastically cheer in a crowd are the ones who came from 
the homes of parents with Communist leanings. 
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. together. These pairs are tethered to another stick, melon, o 


Children's Foraging Goals 


The main characteristic of children's time allocation is prolo 


nged 
leisure time. Most of this time is spent in play. Play activities include 


games of tag (especially at night during full moon), tug of war, gymnas- 
tics, dominoes, and kiombiomby. Kiombiomby is pretend oxcart; the team of 


“oxen” are either two children (holding forked sticks to simulate the 


oxen's horns), two blocks of wood, two wild watermelons, or two rats, tied 


r block of wood 
dren is digging 
girls, grooming 


to simulate the cart. Another popular play activity for chil 
holes in the sand, perhaps practice for ovy excavation. For 


‘and coiffing are popular preoccupations. Everyone enjoys listening and 


dancing to music played on to the cassette player or by wandering bands 


of minstrels. 
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PR When then mother shares the — 
oe )— experience, she also shares the thousand of 
‘generations of visions and insight, the wisdom 
that helped make her experience so meaningful, 
so frightfully profound. She doesn't apply chalk to 
۳ a chalkboard. She doesn’t write a textbook. She 
A hops. She sings: She begins the “lurid dance," the 
“orgy” that will one day terrify the Christians. 
Her cousins and nieces join in the dance. 
They let go, they abandon themselves to her , 
| songs, her motions. They too experience the , 
greatest j loy imaginable.] 
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here's a great idea you can use next time ۵ 
with a qroup of kids: 


` Give them each a single stick. Now ask them to 
break it. After they do, explain that the stick 
represents the “individual.” 


Now give one of them a bundle of sticks and ask 
him/her to break them. 


Submitted by Oat straw 


à 


After they give up trying, explain that the bundle 
represents the "group" 


Play among Baka Children 
in Cameroon 


Nobutaka Kamei 


Descriptions of Hunter-Gatherer Children’s Play 


Some researchers have mentioned children’s activities in hunter- 
gatherer societies, including play. Two of the pioneers are Turnbull (1962) 
and Harako (1980), who studied the Mbuti foragers in the Ituri Forest of 
the Democratic Republic of Congo. Their ethnographies include some de- 
scriptions and analyses of children playing in forest camps. 

Turnbull described such children’s play as swings, climbing trees, bows 
and arrows, and net hunting, which he considered “the beginning of their 
schooling” (Turnbull 1962: 114). He argued that children’s life as a long 
frolic “is all part of their training” and “one day they find that the games 
they have been ۱ playing are not games any longer, but the real thing, for they 
have become adults” (Turnbull 1962:114). Harako also found mimicry play 
such as hunting with bows and arrows, spears, and net (Harako 1980). He 


argued that hunting play was a part of children’s “unconsciously con- 
ducted” education (Harako 1980: 28). 

There are some common findings and analyses in their works. Both of 
them found similarities between children’s play and adult activities, espe- 
cially hunting. Both of them also considered these similarities a mimicry 
of adult activities by children and considered these mimicry activities a 
part of education and training. 

Other brief descriptions of children in ethnographies of hunting- 
gathering societies agree with these points (Aoyagi 1977; Sawada 1998; 
Takeuchi 1998; Yamamoto 1997). 


Introduction of the Baka Hunter-Gatherers 


In this chapter, the play of children of the Baka hunter-gatherers in the 
tropical forests of Africa is analyzed. The Baka, also called "Baka Pygmy," 
are an ethnic group who traditionally hunt and gather in the tropical 
forests of the Congo Basin in Central Africa (Althabe 1965; Bahuchet 1992; 
also see Chapter 17 by Hirasawa). During the dry season they live in sim- 
ple huts in forest camps in order to hunt, gather, and fish. They have skills 
and knowledge to get and use wild resources for their food and material 
culture. The Baka people are famous for their traditional songs and dances 
with ritual spirits that are imagined to live in the forests (Tsuru 1998). We 
can observe the egalitarianism among them through the everyday food 
sharing and noncompetitive social relationships. Division of adults' labor 
by sex, such as hunting by men and gathering by women, is clearly ob- 
served. We seldom observe educational attitudes by adults toward chil- 
dren. Children more than four or five years old form groups with older 
children and spend most of their daytime hours with peers. Children not 
only stay in the settlements, but also go into the forest to conduct various 
kinds of activities including play. Adults seldom interfere with these 


activities. 
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Materials 


Table 16.4 lists materials that are collected by children and mainly used 
for purposes of play. As can be seen, their toys are mainly made of plants. 
Only 11% of the children’s toy materials (8 out of 72 types) come from 
adult material culture. Most items are shared and transmitted only among 
children. Indeed, they have affluent toy culture. 

However, they share common characteristics with the attitude toward 
material culture of adult forest foragers, i.e., things are made with avail- 
able materials and thrown away immediately after use (Tanno 1984). 


Play Areas 


Play areas are analyzed and categorized into three groups: forest, set- 
tlement, and schoolyard. Each area corresponds to particular kinds of play. 

In the forest, we can observe tradition-oriented play such as foraging 
and making huts. The forest is also a place where the little ritual spirits 
mimicked by the children appear. This “forest” does not always mean the 
real forest, but the forest in the minds of the children. Young children often 
shout, “We are going to the forest!” when they actually intend to play 
within three to five meters of their settlement. However, it is exciting 
enough for them because the forest is a mysterious, potentially dangerous 
but attractive space with creatures for hunting and ample materials for 
toys. 

In the settlement, children play house, especially cooking; they sing and 
dance (i.e., tradition-oriented play); and they play with subjects involving 
modern things like cars (i.e., modern-oriented play). The schoolyard is for 
competitive games of soccer and “masee”, a group game played by girls. 
These seem to have diffused recently from children of other ethnic groups. 

Distinguishing between bele (forests) and bala (settlements) is one of the 
most important spatial differentiations of Baka adults. On the other hand, 
the distinction between settlements and the schoolyard is one made and 
frequently used by children. It can be said that children take over adults’ 
recognition of forests, whereas they create their own spatial recognition of 
school as a symbol of their own outer world. 


Spirits of Play 


While each kind of play has its own particular rules, some of the rules 
have common tendencies that can be called "spirits of play." Three spirits 
_of play are found among Baka children as follows. 


Aggressiveness. Aggressiveness is commonly found in many kinds of : 


: play. However, it is always toward wild creatures or something similar 
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Table 16.4 Materials Used for Baka Children’s Play* 


Names of Materials (Baka) Parts Uses 
` (1) Plants of the forest 
Raphia spp. (peke) — Leaf Sash, cap, hairdressing item 
Midrib Fishing rod, (outer part) arrow, spear, (inner 

part) toy car 

Landolphia spp. (ndembo) Sap Ball, balloon 

Megaphrynium spp. (ngongo) Leaf Roof of a hut 

Aframomum spp. (njii) ^ Stem and leaves Spear, frame of a hut, costume of spirits 

Woods Branch Sticks of a trap, arc of a bow, frame of a hut, 
rollers of ^motuka", pushcart 

۱ Twig Chopsticks, sticks of a drum, guitar 
Grasses Leaf (small) Ingredient for playing cooking 


Leaf (large) ^ Cover of a trap, roof of a hut, pot for playing 
cooking, funnel, grass flute, bursting 
Vines Vine String of a trap, bowstring, rope for a hut con- 
structing, rope for a doll, eyeglasses, false 
breasts, item on torso, costume of spirits, 
string of a guitar, rope for a soccer ball, 
string of a pendulum 


Fruit Filling nostrils 
(2) Cultivated plants ۱ 
Papaya (papaye) Stem Body of a gun, flute, miniature airplane 
Fruit Target of shooting with spears 
Cassava (boma) Stem (inner part) Bullet of a gun 
Sweet potato (petete) Vine and leaves Costume of spirits 
Yaoutia (langa) Leaf Roof of a hut 
Stem Toy radio 
Spadix Toy fish 
Plantain banana (ndo) Leaf Roof of a hut, umbrella, costume of spirits, 
i soccer ball, sword 
l Finger Toy car, (immature) miniature bunch 
Grapefruit (mboke) Fruit - Ball for playing catch 
Maize (mbombo) Cob False breasts 
Husk Playing with fire 
(3) Animals 
Snake (kpolo) Allthebody Fingering 
Spider (kpakpapu) All the body Sharing and playing cooking after hunting 
Millipede (ngongolo) Allthebody Weight of a pendulum 
(4) Inanimate objects : 
Can (ngongo) — Pot | 
Paper (mbopi) = ` Cigarette, drawing 
Plastic bag (sase) — . Blindfold, resonator of a papaya flute 
Stone (timi) — Attacking animals, bullet of a slingshot, 
magic, cake for seller mimicking 
Mud (tolo) — Playing with mud 


* This table lists materials that are (1) collected by children themselves and (2) mainly used for pur- 
poses of play. The table excludes (1) living animals (dogs for chasing, insects, lizards, birds, cocks, 
and mice for hunting, etc.); (2) living plants (leaves of oil palm trees as swings, stems of bananas as 
targets of bows and arrows, etc.); and (3) adult material culture (chairs and boards for car games, 
cloths to make bodies of dolls, etc.). 

Terms in italics in the “Uses” column indicate material culture shared with adults (8 of 72 kinds of 
uses). ۱ 
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that fires children’s imaginations as hunters. Animate creatures are vic- 
tims, such as insects, lizards, birds, small mammals, and anything that 
crawls in the bush. Even inanimate objects like papayas rolling on the 
ground and dead snakes become their ready targets. 


Noncompetitiveness. Most kinds of play do not include competitive 
rules, for the targets of aggressiveness are usually wild creatures and not 
their peers. Competitive rules are found in three kinds of games. “Masee” 
and soccer are played with children of other ethnic groups in the school- 
yard. “Songo” , an African board game, was introduced by adults from out- 
side Baka society and children often join this game. It seems that Baka 
children do not invent new competitive games themselves. However, it is 
also true that children do enjoy playing these competitive games repeat- 
edly (Tables 16.1 and 16.2). 


Egalitarianism. Baka children often share things equally that they have 
caught during play. In one.episode of play cooking, for example, a eight- 
year-old boy shot a spider while hunting with a bow. He pulled apart his 
"game" and carefully shared the parts for three participants, including 
me, the researcher. He divided the eight legs into three groups and made 
up the difference with the cephalothorax, which he divided into two 
pieces. The abdomen was thrown away because it is "inedible" (see Figure 
16.2). This episode makes clear that children exactly recognize adult food- 
sharing activities and mimic them in their play. 
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Figure 16.2. “Egalitarianism” in the play of spider sharing. An eight-year-old 
boy pulled apart his “game”, a spider, and carefully shared the parts with 
three participants. He divided the eight legs into three groups and made 
up the difference with the cephalothorax, which was divided into two 
pieces. The abdomen was thrown away because it is “inedible.” 
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Figure 16.1. Play of ngbasa (safari). Four Baka boys walking around in the 
forest as hunters with spears. Ages 8-9, 6, 8, 13-14 (from left to right, esti- 
mated). In this hunting session, they succeeded in getting a papaya fruit, 
but they lost their dog. 


I try to compare the spirit of this play to that of adult activities. Aggres- 
sive attitudes toward animals are similar to those of adult hunters. Lack of 
competitiveness is one of the characteristics of hunting-gathering soci- 
eties. Egalitarianism, as typified by food sharing, is another. These simi- 
larities support the idea that the spirit of children's play is based on the 

- traditional nature of hunting-gathering societies. However, it is alsó im- 
portant to note that children also enjoyed competitive games. 

It is interesting to notice the origin of these similarities, however. Egal- 

"s itarianism is actualized by an exact mimicry of adult food sharing, 
whereas aggressiveness toward objects is derived from the elements ex- 
tracted from attacking behaviors, for children are excited not as mimickers 
but as real attackers. Noncompetitiveness is linked to the relative lack of 
modes of and opportunities for competitive games. 


Involvement and Roles 


The last analysis is on gender differences in level of involvement and in 
the roles assumed. For each activity observed more than twice, the levels 
of involvement by boys and girls are shown in Table 16.1. eae 

Some kinds of play are unisex. Hunting, fishing with rods, cooking, and 
most kinds of play involving cars are played mainly by boys, while fish 

~~ bailing, and making huts, dolls, and miniature bunches of bananas is done 
mainly by girls. ۱ 
. Other kinds of joint play by both boys and girls include play with fixed 
. gender roles and gender-free play. Examples of the former are mouse- 
hunting (boys are hunters; girls are the beaters who flush out the game), 
making a hut (girls construct; boys lie inside), and "be", traditional dances 
(boys drum; girls sing; infants dance as “forest spirits”). Other examples of 
۰. gender-free play are some kinds of playing house, “songo”, an African 
board game, and “motuka” , play involving cars. 

With reference to adults, unisex kinds of play obviously reflect the di- 
vision of labor by sex among Baka adults. Similar situations are found in 
play with fixed gender roles. We find that children use lots of elements of 
adult activities almost in the appropriate manner for each gender. It is in- 
teresting to note that some of the gender-free play does not have as back- 
ground the activities of Baka adults, such as cars and board games. 3 o 
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Deadly Fall 


“Not enough people realize that anarchy is about laughter...” 
- Kevin Tucker 


My son and I had spent the morning making our way 
along the dry creek bed looking for a large, flat Rock for our 
first experiment with a Deadfall. As I would dig them out and 
lift them up, surveying them over, he would marvel at the 
exposed life underneath that exploded forth upon being 
uncovered. An entire universe of insect life, one that I 
regrettably too often overlook, held him captive. I was far too 
fixed on finding the “perfect Rock” and getting the “project” 
underway (another primitive skill I could check-off my list?) 
that I missed a beautiful chance to be in the moment - Alive! - 
with bugs crawling up my arms, like he was. Nonetheless, I 
was still able to experience an ancient skill that resonated 
within my bones, even if only for an afternoon. None of the 
Rocks I had found had been any bigger than a shoebox, and as 
I sat on a large concrete slab (dumped into the creek after the 
road had been widened to build the subdivision) watching my 
son talk to a Stag Beetle, I suddenly realized that only focusing 
on a Rock had severely limited the possibilities and directions I 
could take. Hell, why not a concrete slab? In a post-collapse 
world the crumbled ruins of a fallen empire will be 
everywhere, Roads will become broken up as burdock and 
milk thistle grow through them. Cracked apartment buildings 
covered in ivy and kudzu will cave in. Office towers will 
deteriorate and fall over making way for walnut trees to 
emerge. The rubble and debris will be entwined with laurel, 

_bamboo, and comfrey. I awkwardly hefted an enormous slab 
out of the creek and stumbled over to a level spot in the grass, 
letting it drop with a deep thud. 

= Next I gathered some pieces of cherry wood (found in a 

slash pile) to use for the Lever and Post. I already had a piece 
of bamboo to use for the Bait Stick and a bit of string 
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substituted for the Cordage. We sat down in the shade of a 
black locust on an old, rotting railroad tie which allowed my 
son to examine the hundreds of ants which scurried about 
frantically, while I studied the step-by-step diagrams from a 
book. I had approached the occasion with the egotistical stance 
of J shall teach him, while he - although excited about the 
prospect of setting up his first Deadfall - was just as excited 
about the ants. In retrospect, I should have taken time to learn 
from him as well. Instead of fashioning myself as the expert 
that taught downward, I could have engaged in a mutually 
respectful relationship of both of us learning from one another. ` 
Didn’t Thoreau describe, in minute detail, how he stopped to 
watch the battle between the Red and Black ants? 

Taking my knife, I whittled the Lever to a point and 
laid it into the V-shaped notch I had cut into the Post. The 
Cordage was tied to the end of the Lever on one end and on the . 
middle of the Trigger Pin on the other, providing the necessary 
tension (once joined with the Bait Stick) that should ultimately 
hold up the Rock. The tricky part, I was about to discover, was 
getting the Rock to stay up. Calling my son to come over, I 
explained the individual parts and their functions, and how 
each part - no matter how small - is equally vital. The wind had 
died down a little and for once there seemed to be no 


noticeable traffic in the distance. We moved everything over 


into the direct sunlight and began the long process towards a 
working Deadfall. My son helped me steady the concrete slab 
while I attempted to arrange everything, making minor 
adjustments and fine-tuning the delicate balance of the device. 
Together we gently lowered the slab onto the tip of the Lever, - 
which immediately began to wobble. I steadied it with one 
hand while attempting to rig the Bait Stick with the other. And 
then it happened. The contraption collapsed leaving my right 
hand to absorb the entire weight of the concrete. “Holy Fuck!” 
I yelled, sending all the birds fleeing which caused the trees to 
shake vigorously in the process. I glance at my son whose 
wearing the biggest damn grin I had ever seen. I lift up the slab 
and pull out my throbbing hand, with fresh cuts across the 
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knuckles and joints, and hold it for a second while it pulsates. 

Slowly the blood begins to manifest at the surface. Í look at 

him again. The grin has turned into a huge smile and a 

imus, NOticeable attempt to suppress his laughter. I manage to smile i 
ss and mutter, “Now imagine my hand was a mouse or a ۱ 
squirrel.” | 
۱ Second attempt. This time I have him steady the 
Lever/Post while I hold the slab and fiddle with the Trigger. 
The long bamboo Bait Stick initially stays, but as I carefully | 
move my hand away from it, it quickly slips and once again my 
hand gets crushed. *Goddammit!" This time he cannotholdit  : 
back and just as the echoes of my frustration die down they are | 
replaced by his deep laughter. Well, I'm glad you're at least | 
having a good time," I joke with him. We try again. This time 
however, I place the Rock too close to the end of the Lever, 
and before I can even set the pin, the Post slides out from | 
underneath it and again the slab comes crashing down. Only 
this time I managed to jerk my hand away just enough to allow 
only the tips of my fingers to get pinched. And he is giggling - 
his little ass off. | 
Once again, I cautiously construct the apparatus, - 

delicately placing everything in place. We slowly lower the 
Rock down, I position the Bait Stick and Trigger, and brace 
myself for the coming impact. And then... nothing happens. It 
stays up. We both are silent and gaze over our first Deadfall 
with astonishment. It truly is a beautiful sight. None of the 
abstract moral arguments I used to make during my 
€ vegetarian/vegan years arose. Neither did any arguments for 
the "rights" of animals I once made during my time as a self- 
identified “activist.” As a matter of fact, I wasn't thinking at 
all. I was feeling. I could feel deep inside me that what my son t 
and I were doing was continuing a process that took ld 
generations to perfect. We were remembering something that Í | 
| .* 4 took us a step closer on our journey to who weareandastep | 
^ away from mediated existence. A step away from the alienation § 
. Ofour food, our subsistence. And it felt amazing. ; 
- . He came over and stood next to me as I gave him a hug Ë 
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- my bloody hand resting on his shoulder. While we talked 
about placement, camouflage, types of bait and such, he ran 
and found a long stick which we used to set off the trap. “Can 
we use it now?” he wondered excitedly. “Well,” I hesitated, 
“let’s set it up a few more times to make sure we have it down 
pat.” And this time, arrogantly expecting it to stay up (now that 
I had it mastered, of course) it immediately collapsed and 
smacked my knuckles. And again and again. Four times until I 
managed to have it set properly again. And for some reason the 
sight of seeing his father curse and swear in pain shaking his 
hand about, never seemed to grow old to my son. It actually 
became funnier with each mishap. And as he laughed, his 
chuckles reverberated outward and became harmonized with 


. the birdcalls, insect chirps, and tree sways carried on the 


breeze. And it was then I realized that not only is laughter the 
best medicine, but it is also one hell of a balm. Especially for a 
bruised ego. ۱ ۱ 


-whippoorwill 


Suggested Readings for Deadfalls: 


Woodsmoke: Collected Writings on Ancient Living Skills by 
Richard and Linda Jamison (pgs.209-223) 

Primitive Technology II: Ancestral Skills - Edited by David 
Westcott (pgs.37-46) | 

survival Arts of the Primitive Paiutes - Margaret M. Wheat 
(pgs. 69-73) x | 

Primitive Living, Self-Sufficiency, and Survival Skills: A Field 
Guide to Primitive Living Skills - Thomas J. Elpel 


` (pg. 158) | x 
“Naked into the Wilderness” Primitive Wilderness Living and 


- Survival Skills - John and Geri McPherson  (pgs.152-182) 
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 Havasupai Indian girls playing stick dice; Arizona; 
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Read, Margaret. Children of their Fathers: Growin 


Up Among the Ngoni of Malawi | 


PLAY PLACES AND PLAYTHINGS 


In spite of what appeared like a somewhat restrictive regime, Ngoni children 
> were merry and busy all their waking hours. Occasionally, lack of health or an awk- 
ward temperament produced a child who sat around by himself, or glowered at 
other children, or was spiteful and vindictive. For the most part their nurse girls 
and older sisters paid them the attention they demanded, were always ready to pro- 
vide distractions and amusements, and showed them how to use all that lay around 
them as playthings. 

The places where they played depended on their age and mobility. The youngest 
children stayed around the hut and inside the fence. Sometimes in the afternoons 
the nurse girls and older sisters took them to a “Playground” on the outskirts of the 
village, where the older girls were accustomed to meet and practice dancing, or to 
thread beads and chatter. When the harvest was in, some of the older children about 
five and six years old, helped by the nurse girls, made "play houses" among the 
maize stalks, tying the stalks together to make conical shelters. There they played 
house, pretending to cook and pound. But the enthusiasm for these playhouses was 
short-lived, and on the whole the children and their nurse girls preferred to be in 
the village where they could see and hear what was going on. The older boys in this 
age-group seldom went to the playground, and pursued their games in the open 
spaces of the village. 

The small girls had “dolls” which they treated as little babies. Sometimes it was a 
maize cob tucked into a bit of cloth and carried on their backs. More realistic dolls 
were made of a bundle of reeds tied together with the hard round shell of a fruit 
fitted on top and painted with eyes, nose, and mouth. Older girls made these dolls 
for the little ones, and showed them how to feed the doll from a tiny gourd and 
taught them lullabies to sing while they jogged the dolls on their back or nursed 
them on their lap. | ۱ 

Little boys had a wider range of toys, made for them by older brothers and 
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quickly copied by the children themselves. They made windmills from maize sheaths 
which twisted on a stick as they ran. They had hoops of bamboo peelings, trundled 
with a notched stick, and a small round solid wooden wheel with a hole in it which 
they pushed with a long-handled crook. They had tops of wood and whipped them 
with lengths of bark rope. They were forever collecting scraps of iron from wher- 
ever men were working. These they sharpened on stones, and used as knives, or 
bound them to a haft, ss a little axe, with fragments of skin which they scrounged 
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Boys learning to make fire. 


when a shield was being cut, or an ox flayed. The small boys were the tinkers of the 
village, collecting whatever scrap they thought they could use, and hiding it each in 
his own safe and secret place, and fighting savagely if anyone robbed a secret store. 
Many boys spent hours making clay figures, men, cattle, monkeys, dogs, and there 
were certain conventions which allowed little variety governing their style and 
shape. Sometimes they drew, or "wrote" as they said, in the sand more conventional 
figures of men and animals which are reproduced on p. 44. Their ingenuity in the 
use of local materials was boundless, and led later to remarkably accurate scale 
models of lorries and airplanes made from pith, bamboo, and thorns. 

Most of the games such as tops and hoops were seasonal. They appeared suddenly 
in the village, lasted for a few weeks, and then ceased as abruptly as they had 
begun. A perennial amusement among Ngoni boys of five to seven was playing at 
law courts. They sat round in traditional style with a "chief" and his elders facing 
the court, the plaintiffs and defendants presenting their case, and the counsellors 


Small boys learning to 
dance, with father looking 
0M. 


conducting proceedings and cross-examining witnesses. In their high squeaky voices 
the little boys imitated their fathers whom they had seen in the courts, and they 
gave judgments, imposing heavy penalties, and keeping order in the court with fe 
rocious severity. Another game which the boys of five and seven enjoyed was a form 
of tug-of-war, two gangs pulling on a bark rope, until one gave way, with shouting, 
whistling and a final cry: "The strong ones. They prevail.” 

In the dry season which was the dancing season children from three and four 
years upwards spent hours watching the older boys and girls dancing. On the edge 
of the main group small boys particularly would practice steps and postures with 
intense solemnity and exaggerated movements, singing meanwhile. The Ngoni used 
no drums and no musical instruments in their dancing, and despised the users of 
drums. All their rhythm and synchrony was achieved by perfect unison of action 
and voice. The little boys practicing solo on the edge of a dance group listened 
intently every now and then to get the rhythm correctly, shifted their feet, and 
stamped with the rest. ۱ 

Now and then the little girls were collected together by older girls, and some- 
times joined by the boys, to play games of catch and various miming games such as 
choosing a lover, hen and chickens, slave-raiding, baboons in the maize gardens. 
These were accompanied by songs in which the leader, or "owner." of the game 
sang the story and the rest joined in the refrains. Many of these miming games 
called for alertness and cooperation, and the slow and solitary were soon shown up 
and laughed at. Another set of songs with refrains were ballads or stories without 
action, and these were listened to by the hour by the younger children toward the 
end of the day, especially if the singer of the ballad was a lively narrator. 

Girl children of this younger age-group spent a lot of their time watching adults 
and older girls doing their household work. In time they learned to imitate the ac- 
tions of pounding and grinding, using a small pole or a stone, of sweeping with a 
frayed-out stalk, of winnowing or sieving with a little basket, or ladling food with 4 
tiny wooden spoon. When they went to the gardens with their mother, they were 
given a small branch to carry home on their heads for the fire. Later the little girls 
had a tiny pot put on their head, perched on a miniature grass carrying-ring, and 
went to the water hole with their nurse girl to fill it and carry it home without 


spilling the water. 


Liedloff, Jean. Continuum Concept 


Another incident was full of revelation for me, though it 
happened after many months of familiarity with the Yequana's 
casual attitude toward being doctored. Awadahu, Anchu’s 
second son, who was about nine, arrived alone at my hut with 
a wound in his abdomen. It turned out not to be dangerously 
deep, but at first glance I was afraid of the harm it might do 
in so vulnerable a spot. “Nehkuhmuhduh?”—What was it?— 
I asked. 

“Shimada,” he said politely—An arrow. 

“Amahday?”—Yours? —I pursued. 


“Katawehu,” he said, naming his ten-year-old brother with 
as much emotion as if I had asked him the name of a flower. 

As I worked on the frightening-looking wound,.Katawehu 
and some other boys stopped in to see what I was doing. There 
was no evidence of guilt in Katawehu, or any of anger in 
Awadahu. It was simply an accident. Their mother came up, 
asked what had happened, and was told in brief terms that her 
eldest son had shot an arrow into her second son at the 
riverbank. 

“Yeheduhmuh?” she said softly— Really? 

Before I finished, she had left the group of onlookers to 
continue about her chores. Her son was being looked after * 
without having called upon her; there was no need for her to 
stay. The only person who was at all worried was I. What had R 
been done had been done; the best care available was being 
given and there was no need even for the other boys to wait 
until I had finished before running off again to play. Awadahu 
needed no moral support, and when I had put the last plaster 
on, he went back to the river to join them. 

His mother assumed that if he needed her he would have 
come to her, and she was available for any such eventuality. 

My mentioning these incidents might give a false impression 
that the Yequana have many accidents. By comparison with 
their American middle-class contemporaries they have remark- 
ably few. It is no coincidence that those Americans are perhaps 
the most carefully protected children in history as regards 
external safeguards, and are therefore the least expected to 
know how to look after themselves. 3 

A case in point is one of a family I heard of who were 
nervous of the danger their swimming pool presented to their 
small child. The idea was not that the pool would rise up and 
swallow the child, but that the child might, as well as not, fall 
or throw himself into the pool. They had a fence built around 
the pool and kept its gate locked. 

Very possibly the logical mind of the child (not the part 
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that reasons), assisted by explanations from his Barents. 
grasped the suggestion of the fence and the locked gate. He 
comprehended so well what was expected of him that, finding 
the gate open one day, he entered, fell into the pool, and 
drowned. 

When I heard this story, which was told me to show that 
children need constant guarding from their own ability to harm 
themselves, I could not help thinking of that pit in the com- 
pound at Wanania where the children played unsupervised all 
day without incident. These two isolated cases do not mean 
much, of course, but they do represent quite accurately a 
difference in the two cultures. There are many more potentially 
dangerous situations among the Yequana. One of the most 
striking is the omnipresence of machetes and knives, all razor 
sharp, and all available to step on, fall against, or play with. 
Babies, too young to have learned about handles, picked them 
up by the blades and, as I watched, waved them about in their 
dimpled fists. They not only did not sever their own fingers ' 
or injure themselves at all, but if they were in their mother’s j 
arms, they managed to miss hurting her either. be. 

Similarly, a baby playing with a firebrand, stumbling and ê 
falling with it, and climbing in and out of his house with it pid 
over a foot-high doorsill, never actually touched the wood or E 
99 the overhanging palm thatch, nor his own hair or anyone else's. $% 
,' &, Babies, like puppies, played about beside the family fire without Pa 
=! ' interference from their respective elders. re 
The boys, from the age of about eighteen months, practiced EE! 
` archery with sharp arrows, some enthusiasts carrying their > 3 
bow and arrows about most of their waking hours. Shooting ey 
„ was not confined to designated places, nor were any "safety 8 
`, rules" in effect. In my two and a half years there I saw only YẸ 
the one arrow wound I have mentioned. H 
|. There are the hazards of the jungle, including the great j 

ease with which one can lose oneself in its trackless vastness 


and the chances of injuring one's bare feet and naked body ۸ 
HAS S ۳ امش ایب‎ yA 
| ۱ نیع‎ walking, besides more noted dangers like snakes, scor- ` 
y # © pions, or jaguars. ۲ 
s J And there are the rivers, in which rapids are even more 


frequent and perilous than anacondas or crocodiles, and a ! 
š child swimming farther out in the current than his strength 
and ability allow has a good chance of being smashed on the 
rocks or against one of many submerged branches. The depth 
and swiftness of a familiar part of the river vary enormously 
from day to day according to the amount of rainfall upstream, 
so knowing the dangers one day may not be useful the next. 
The children who bathe and play in the river every day must 
gauge their ability accurately under all conditions. 
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The operative factor seems to be placement of responsibility. 
The machinery for looking after themselves, in most Western 
children, is in only partial use, a great deal of the burden 
having been assumed by adult caretakers. With its character- 
istic abhorrence of redundancy, the continuum withdraws as 
much self-guardianship as is being taken over by others. The 
result is diminished efficiency because no one can be as con- 
stantly or as thoroughly alert to anyone's circumstances as he 
is to his own. It is another instance of trying to better nature; 
another example of mistrust of faculties not intellectually con- 
trolled, and usurpation of their functions by the intellect, which 
does not have the capacity to take all relevant information into 
consideration. : 

Besides causing civilized children to have more accidents, 
this propensity of ours to interfere with nature's placement of 
responsibility where it works best also gives rise to innumer- 
able other hazards. A notable example is the accidental setting 
of fires. 

In a midwestern American city one winter not long ago, 
there was a blizzard that completely stopped traffic, and there- 
fore the movement of fire engines, for several days. Accus- 
tomed to dealing with an average of forty-odd fires a day, the 
fire. chief appeared on television to beg people to take care 


not to start fires during the emergency. He advised them that 
they would have to cope with any fires themselves. As a con- 
sequence, the daily average dropped to four fires, until the 
streets were cleared, at which time the number increased to 
normal. 

It cannot be imagined that many of the forty normal daily 
fires were set on purpose, but those who accidentally brought 
them about were evidently aware that great care was not really 
necessary when the fire brigade was quick and efficient. Ap- 
prised of the change in placement of responsibility, they un- 
consciously cut the figure by 9o percent. 

Similarly, Tokyo, the world's largest city, has a permanently 
smaller percentage of fires than most large cities, apparently 
because many of the houses are built of wood and paper and 
fire would spread in certain. quarters with disastrous speed, 
while the fire-fighting equipment would have exceptional diffi- 
culty in moving through the very crowded streets. The citizens 
are familiar with the conditions and behave accordingly. 

This placement of responsibility is an aspect of expectation, 
the force that can be seen to assert its power in so much of 
child and adult behavior. How could we be described as social 
creatures if we did not have a strong proclivity for behaving 
as we feel we are expected to? 


For anyone trying to apply continuum principles in civilized 
life, this changeover to trust in children's self-protecting ability 
will be one of the most difficult problems. We are so unaccus- 
‘tomed to it that leaving our children to their own devices, on 
the theory that they will be better off without our vigilance, 1s 
more than many people could do. Most of us would at least 
steal apprehensive glances at them, risking being caught at it. 

and having the look taken for an expectation of inefficiency. 
And what would give us the faith necessary to let a baby play 
"with a really sharp knife, the faith the Yequana come by 
through long experience? It is not their experience of babies 
` with knives, for the introduction of metal has been very recent, 
- but familiarity with the ability of babies to sense the subtlest 


factors in their surroundings and conduct themselves safely 
among them. 

We have no choice but to find our way back to that knowl- 
edge common to the Yequana and our own ancestors, through 
the use of the intellect. It will not be very different from asking 
oneself to go to church and pray for belief in God; one would 
have to do: one's best to act as though one believed first. Some 
will be better actors and actresses than others. 

Language is the newest of the major developments in the 
amazing catalog of animal capabilities. The ability to form a . 
succession of concepts of increasing complexity is reflected in 
the verbal abilities of a developing child. His view of the uni- 
verse, and the relationship of Self to Other, necessarily changes 
with that development and his time-conditioned concept of 
. time. 

As a consequence, there is a conceptual gap between age 
groups. Notwithstanding the recent fashion for talking things 


over and “reasoning” with children, there remains a quite 


unbridgeable gulf between what is meant or understood by the 


six-year-old in his universe and what is meant or understood 


by a thirty-year-old in his. Language is of limited value in 
-their association. 
. Among the Yequana it is interesting to note that there is 
only a very basic “Wait here" or "Hand me that" sort of verbal 
communication between adults and children. There is a strati- 
fied system of conversation that consists of total verbal ex- 
changes by children of approximately the same age with 
diminishing communication as age differs. There is minimal 
chat between the boys and the girls whose lives and interests 
are so very different from one another's and seldom, even as 
adults, do they seem to have occasion for long talks between 
the sexes. | 

When adults converse, children generally listen. They do not 
talk among themselves. At no time is a person of any age 
called upon to use a false point of view as we and our children 
.do when speaking with one another. Yequana adults say any- 


thing they have to say in front of the children and the children 
listen, comprehending the proceedings according to their abil- 
ities. When the time comes for a child to join the adults, he 
has grown to understand their speech and patterns and point 
of view at his own pace, without the necessity of having to 
discredit a series of patterns and points of view confected by 
them for children. 

Each age group grasps the conceptual structures appropriate 
to its development, following in the footsteps of the children a 
little older than themselves until they have a full complement 
of verbal thought forms able to take in adult views and the 
whole content that has been available to them since their 
infancy. 

Our own system, of trying to guess what or how much a 
child's mind can take in, results in cross-purposes, misunder- . 
standing, disappointments, anger, and a general loss of har- 
mony. The disastrous custom of teaching children that “good” 
will always be rewarded and “evil” always punished, that 
promises are always kept, that grownups never tell lies, and so 
on, not only necessitates slapping them down later for being 
“unrealistic” and “immature” if they have by chance gone on 
believing the nursery fictions, but also creates a sense of 
disillusionment: that usually applies itself to their upbringing 
in general and what they believed to be the culture they were 
expected to follow. The results are confusion about how to 
behave, as the basis for action is snatched away, and suspicion 
of anything else their culture tells them. 

Again it is the intellect trying to “decide” what a child can 
understand, when the continuum way simply permits the child 
to absorb what he can from the total verbal environment, 
which is undistorted and unedited. It is impossible to hurt the 
mind of a child with concepts it cannot understand as long 
as that mind is allowed to leave what it cannot digest. But 
taking a child by the shoulders and trying to force him to 
understand can create a sad conflict between what he can Ë 
comprehend and what he feels is expected of him. Allowing 
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children to listen freely and understand what they can elimi- 
nates any suggestion about how much is expected and obviates 
that ruinous conflict. 

While Yequana girls spend their childhood with other girls 
and women, participating from the first in their work at home 
or in the gardens, boys run about together most of the time; 
their fathers can only allow them to come along on suitable 

Occasions. In the meantime, the little boys are shooting a 
thousand shots at grasshoppers, or later at little birds, while a 
man out hunting may shoot only once or twice all day, giving 


little chance for a boy to develop his skill, except at finding 
and retrieving game. 
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Both boys and girls go swimming almost every day. In 
‘canoeing, too, they are expert incredibly early, guiding heavy 
dugouts through tricky currents and rapids sometimes with 
no one in the crew over six or seven years old. Boys and girls 
often paddle canoes together. There is no sort of taboo on their 
association, only a usual lack of coincidence of activities. 

At the same time, each Yequana child, free of the need for 
reassurance, is well able to do things on his or her own. Fish- 
ing is often done alone by a member of either sex, child or 
adult. Basketry and weapon making and repairing are done by 
boys and men, working alone. Hammering the teeth into cas- 
Sava graters, weaving armbands or hammocks, and cooking 
are done by women and girls, very often in solitude, or with 
only an infant as companion. 

But the Yequana never permit themselves to suffer boredom 

or loneliness. The great majority of their time is spent in the 
company of their peers. Men often hunt and do certain kinds 
of fishing; some stages of canoe making, and house building 
together. They go on trading trips in groups, and several at a 
time slash and burn the areas where they plan their gardens. 
Women and girls walk.to the gardens and go through the 
processes of making cassava, fetching water and firewood, and 
so on, in groups. Boys practice shooting arrows and blowing 
darts, play games, swim, fish, explore or gather food, usually 


in groups. Men, women, girls, boys, or families, wes doing 
things together, all talk a great deal with high spirits and good 
` humor. Laughter is impressively frequent and the young men 
often whoop joyously in chorus at the end of a good story, 
piece of news, or joke. This party atmosphere is the everyday 
norm. Their parties, in fact, cannot do much to improve on 
the customary high level of fun. 

One of the most striking differences between the Yequana 
and any other children I have seen is that the former neither 
fight nor argue among themselves. There is no competitiveness, 
and leadership is established on the initiative of the followers. 
In the years I spent with them, I never saw a child argue with 
-another, much less fight. The only angry words I did hear were 
very rare bursts of impatience from an adult with a child who 
` had done something undesirable. There was then a little tirade 

of complaint hurled at him as he stood looking concerned or 
hurried to mend the error, and no grudge kept when the matter 
was put right, by the child or by the adult. 
` Although I have seen many a party at which every Yequana, . 
man, woman, and child, was drunk, I have never seen even the 
beginnings of an altercation, which makes one think that they 
really are as they look—in harmony with one another and 
happily at home in their own skins. 
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"The little boys would gather together from the different bands of the tribe 
and fight each other with mud balls that they threw with willow sticks. And 
the big boys played the game called Throwing-Them-Off-Their-Horses, 
which is a battle all but the killing; and sometimes they got hurt. The 

. horsebacks from the different bands would line up and charge upon each 
other, yelling; and when the ponies came together on the run they would 
rear and flounder and scream in a big dust, and the riders would seize each 
other, wrestling until one side had lost all its men, for those who fell upon 
the ground were counted dead. 

When I was older, I, too often played this game. We were always 

| naked when we played it, just as warriors are when they go into battle if it is 
not too cold, because they are swifter without clothes. Once I fell on my 
back right in the middle of a bed of prickly pears, and it took my mother a 

| long while to pick all the stickers out of me. I was still too little to play that 
summer, but I can remember watching the other boys, and I thought that 
when we all grew up and were big together, maybe we could kill all the 
Wasichus or drive them far away from our country." - 
Black Elk Speaks - John G. Neihardt 
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HIS is an excellent game for reviewing newly- 

learned concepts. Divide the group into two 

equal teams, the Owls and the Crows. Line up 

the two teams facing each other, about two feet 

apart. About 15 feet behind each team, draw another 

line for Home Base. The leader makes a statement aloud, 

and if the statement is true the Owls chase the Crows, 

trying to catch them before they reach their Home Base. 

If the statement is false, the Crows chase the Owls. Any- 
one caught must join the other team. 

If the answer isn't obvious to the players, you'll get 
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Joseph Cornell 


4 some of the Owls and Crows running toward each other 
y and others running back to their Home Bases. During the 
pandemonium, the leader should remain silent and neu- 
tral. When the action has calmed down, he can reveal the 
COrrect answer. 

| Here are some sample statements: Sensory: "The wind 
. 18 coming from behind the Crows." Conceptual: “4 de- 
== Ciduous tree keeps its leaves all year long." Observational: 
= (after showing them a leaf) “The leaf had five points and 


em Jive veins.” Identification: “T, his seed comes from an oak 
tree.” 
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STILL-HUNTING was practiced by the American Indi- 

< ans. A brave who wanted to still-hunt would go to a 

place he knew well and felt attracted to. There, in the 

t * forest or on a hillside, he would sit down and let his mind 

settle into a still and watchful mood. If his arrival had 

caused a disturbance among the creatures around him, 

he waited patiently until the world of nature returned to 

its normal, harmonious routine. Usually, his only desire 
in still-hunting was to observe and to learn. sa 

When you go still-hunting, let your sitting-place 


choose you. You may be intuitively guided to a specific 
place in order to learn a certain lesson. For the first part 
of your stay remain motionless, not even turning your 
head. Be unobtrusive as you can, letting the world a- 
round you go on as it does when you aren't there. Feel 
that you are part of the natural surroundings; mentally 
move with the shimmering leaves, or dance with the 
butterfly as it darts and dodges through the air. Because 
you are still, curious animals may come close for a look 
at you. I was once approached from behind by a mys- 
terious animal that made strange p-thumping noises as it 
moved. When the beast had come to within about seven 
feet, my courage flagged and I quickly turned my head. | 
Off into the bushes fled that vicious predator, the cotton- 
tail rabbit! 

Sharing private experiences with friends after a still- 
hunt brings a group closer together. Each stil]-hunter can 
tell about a plant or animal he has seen, and the qualities 
he felt it exemplified. Another good way to share still- 
hunting experiences is for each child to act out for the 
others something he saw, or a feeling he had, while sit- 
ting. The others try to tune in to the deeper mood of 
what he is saying. The tone of these sharing times should 
always be respectful and sensitive, if real communication 
of feelings and experiences is to happen. 
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HIS GAME introduces food chains and the way 

they work in nature. In an open clearing, form 

a circle about 15 feet across. Blindfold two of 

the children and have them stand in the circle. 

Ask one of the children to name a predator that lives in 
the area, and ask the other child to name a prey. The 
predator tries to catch his prey by listening for him, then 
tracking him down and tagging him. If either animal goes 
too near the edge of the circle, the children tap him 
twice. Stress the need for silence while the game is in 
progress, and have the players make things more realistic 


-by imitating the animals they’ve chosen to be. For vari- 


ety, experiment with different numbers of predators and 
prey. Put bells on some of the animals, forcing them to 
modify their strategy of hunting or of avoiding capture. 


If your predator is not as bold as he could be, and inter-— 


est is lagging, tighten up the circle, bringing the predator 


ee GOOD TIME to play Camou- 
flage is on the way home from a night hike; but you can 
also play it on those. wonderful summer evenings when 
dusk is just turning to nightfall. 
Divide the group into two teams, hiders and searchers. 
0 The hiders scatter along a designated sec- 
y. tion of trail. How close to the trail they will 
“a hide depends on the brightness of the moon and 
whether or not the searchers have flashlights. Since 
each hider’s whole body must be in full view from 
at least one point along the trail, they will have to try 
to blend with the profiles of natural objects around them 
in unseen. 
x P pie Indian hunter, who sometimes donned 
camouflage costume for the purpose, also tried to think 
like and enter into thé consciousness of the animal or 
object he was impersonating. He knew that the deer, 
bear, or bird he hunted could detect his presence not 
just with its eyes, nose, and ears, but with an ability to 
"sense" a man’s presence. The hiders can try to tune in 
to this intuitive faculty, which we humans also have, by 
trying to feel that they are a natural part of the objects 
around them; and the searchers can try to sense a foreign 
presence among the rocks and leaves. As soon as ON 
searchers pass by him (they should travel close together) 


each hider can reveal himself. 
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and his prey closer together. 
` ; 
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different kinds of trees are growing. = 2n 
One child shapes his body to look y^ sys 
like a particular species and the. j Z 
other children try to guess what 
kind of tree he is. A group can 
also play this game by dividing up 
into teams: a whole team can por- 
tray a tree, or the group can choose 
a member who most resembles the 
species they: want to represent. 
You can vary the game by imper- ` 
sonating: animals, or you can leave it 


# 

.- 

€ 
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open, with the condition that the ob- ۴ 
ject must be something in nature — no. - tas 
sports cars or dump trucks, please! This game - 
helps the members of a group feel comfortable ` 
with each other, and also develops. dramatic skills. 


from The Foxfire Book of Appalachian Toys & Games 


by Linda Garland Page and Hilton Smith 


“Yeah, we swung on tree limbs. We didn’t have any vines. That’s 
rough playin’. That’s why I said we played rough back then. You had to be 
tough; you had to be tough to live. The games you played - you’d get 
skinned up in a minute - so you learned to accept the blood when it runs out. 
You just wiped it off with a leaf and went on. We’d pull a small sapling 
down and get on that thing and the tree would be stronger than you. You’d 
get on it and that tree would go back up and then here you’d go up in there 
just a flyin’. I don’t know un we didn't ever get hurt more." - Elizabeth 
Dubose ۱ 


“We used to play bending out trees at school. One boy climbed up a pretty 
good-sized sapling way up in the air and couldn’t get back down. The 
teacher had sent us to get some wood down there where he was stuck. We 
had an ax there and he was a swinging up there hollering, “what am I gonna 


do?” I just grabbed that ax and hacked that tree and down he came. He hit 
flat of his back and it knocked him out.” - Roy York 


“The way that’s played is you get out in the woods where there are long tall 

white oaks, because they will bend and won’t break and about three will 

climb up to the top of that white oak tree; just keep getting higher and: 

higher up into that tree. When they get up there to where it will begin to 

Ë bend, then they will all ride it down to the ground and it'll make a great big 
bow, and they all hold it down there, then one gets to ride it back up. As it 
goes on up you will Just nearly slang off anyway because you have to hold 
backwards. See you're on the backside of the tree and you just have to hold 
on or it'll slang you off from up there. Sling you off like a rock." - Fred 
Kelly 


“Oh yeah, in May there'd be the most June Bugs. We'd catch them and tie a 
string to ‘em and hold ‘em and let ‘em fly. Sometimes they'd get away from 
us, but, you know, that was a mean trick. We shouldn’t have done that. The 
Lord put them on this earth for something, he didn’t put them here to be tied 
with strings, I don’t think.” - Nora Garland 


Bladder Balloon: “You get it [hog bladder] while it’s still fresh and soft. 
Get you a piece of cane like grows on the creek bank, like a fishin’ cane I 
sued to fish a lot with. Where that bladder empties, it’s holler, you know. 
You open it up enough to push that cane up in there. And you take the end 
of the cane and put to your mouth and you keep blowin’ in the bladder. 
They small like that, but they get way on up that big. It'll come a strong 
bitter smell, but you just work it stretch it,. You get it full, you tie off the 
end where you put the air in. tie it off with string. I remember me and some 
` boys playin’, knocking that thing around like it was a ball or balloon. I 
don't remember how long they'll keep. They'll dry out after a while" - 
J ohnny Eller 493 
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 cradles, stilts, balls, string figures, etc., so commonly found in other 


also spend a great deal of time lying in their hammocks, a custom they seem 
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“Since the aim to which every Siriono male aspires is to be an ae 
excellent hunter, young boys get an early education, through play, in the art l 
of the chase. Before a boy is three months of age his father has made him a 
miniature bow and arrows which, although he will not be able to use them 
for several years, are symbolic of his adult role as a hunter. By the time a 
boy is three years of age he is already pulling on some kind of a bow, and 
with his companions he spends many pleasant hours shooting his weapons 
at any non-living target that strikes his fancy. As he grows older and more 
skillful with his bow, he begins to select living targets, such as butterflies 
and insects, and when his marksmanship is perfected he is encouraged to 
stalk woodpeckers and other birds that light on branches near the house. 
Consequently, by the time a boy is eight he has usually bagged some game 
animal, albeit only a small bird. 

Like young boys, girls too, thorough play, get an early exposure to 
some of the household tasks which they have to perform when they are 
adults. As the bow symbolizes the hunting role of the boy, so the spindle 
symbolizes the spinning role of the girl. Before a girl is thee years of age jy 
her father has made her a miniature spindle with which she practices the art B 
of spinning as she matures. 

Strikingly enough, miniature bows and arrows for boys and 
spindles for girls are the only toys which the Siriono make for their 
children. There is a conspicuous lack of dolls, animals figures, puzzles, 


primitive societies. Occasionally a baby tortoise or the young of some other | 
animal is brought in from the forest for a child to play with, but such pets 
are usually treated so roughly that they die within a few days' time. 
Moreover, such common amusements for children as games of tag, hide- 


and-seek, and racing are unknown in Siriono society. Organized games and 
contests for children (except wrestling for boys) seem to be entirely lacking. 
Besides playing with their bows and arrows, boys amuse 
themselves in other ways: climbing trees, playing in the water, fishing, 
learning to swim, chasing one another around camp, and wrestling. They 


readily to learn from their parents. | 

Girls play especially at house: making baskets and pots, spinning — 
cotton thread, and twining bark-fiber string. They also frequently assist their P % | 
mothers in performing such simple household tasks as shelling maize, 
roasting wild fruits, and carrying water. Young girls also spend a great deal 
oftime grooming each other, depilating the hair from their foreheads and 
picking out and eating the lice from their heads. In general, by the time they و(‎ 
have reached the age of eight girls have learned to weave baskets, to twine ^. 
bark-fiber string, to spin cotton thread, and to perform most of the tasks 
which the society assigns the adult female. 


Within play groups aggression is freely expressed. When boys are 
| playing with their bows and arrows (boys' arrows always have blunt ends, 
and their bows shoot with little force), accidents sometimes occur, and 
occasionally one child shoots another intentionally, even though boys are 
admonished not to point their weapons at any human target. When such 
accidents or shootings occur (children are seldom wounded as a result of 
them), a fight usually breaks out, and the child who has been hit often 
strikes back at the boy who shot him. Adults generally take no part in these 
fights (they usually laugh at them), but the loser always runs crying to his 
parent for protection. 

Considerable teasing and torturing - such things as pinching of the 
genitals, poking fingers in the eyes, and scratching - of young children by 
older children takes place. A young child mist often protects himself from 
such attacks with a brand of fire or a digging stick, and if he catches the 
older child who molested him, he may burn him rather severely or give him 
a sharp rap on the head. Older girls, too, sometimes tease young children by 
pretending to suck from their mothers' breasts" 
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WH Uwar and K 
called sikoko, which is 


4 small cane spears; the boys keep their own hoops 


among their few possessions in the pilai. Though 
games are numerou 


a board, and 


tree, also on a String: the latter may be twirled in the 
air below the hand or towed on the ground behind, a 


technique favored by Uwar’s small round brother, 
Natorek. 


The rules of siko 
difficult. One boy r 


ko are simple, but the game is 
olls the hoops one after another 


across a length of ground, and, as they pass, the 
other must hurl the spears through them in such a 
way that the spear sticks into the ground with the 
hoop spinning on it. The hoops are hurled at full 
force, so that they bounce high and erratically as Phan 
they go, but even so, the boys do not miss often. * 
Unlike most other yegerek, who crowd the hoop and * 
try to punch the spear through at the last second, 
Uwar and Kabilek keep a distance and impale the 
hoop with a whipping sidearm throw: Uwar is the 
only boy who is left-handed. Sometimes they bounce * 
the hoops over the araucaria roots at Homuak, and : 
sometimes they play on a downhill path below Wu- 
perainma; at these times they are watched by Nato- . 
rek and Oluma, who work as a pair under the direc- - T 
tion of the former. Both little boys are fat and strong ` 
and truculent—at three, they are as old as fat men 8 
ever get among the akuni—and do everything not 
only together but simultaneously. Today, when Nato- Re 
rek marched into the weeds and squatted, Oluma ^ . 4 
took up a position right beside him; shoulder to Bs 
shoulder, they relieved their small bodies in unison, _ d 
neat and quick as birds, the pair of heads glaring y 
balefully at the world across the grass tops. ۱ 
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Matthiessen, Peter. 


Under the Mountain Wall: 


Seasons 


gin Stone Age New Guinea 


Then take the issue of play. Play it seems is extremely important. 
Anthropologists suggest that the more complex are the cognitive processes 
of the species, the greater the importance of playfulness. Without play we 
don't go beyond the normal and the predictable. Play is about 
experimenting in a moderately safe environment. Psychologists define it as 
“a state of optimal creative capacity.” It is about imagining alternative 
possibilities — as Einstein shrewdly noted, “imagination is more important 
than knowledge.” The word “school” comes from the Greek word “skhole” 
meaning both leisure and a lecture place; in other words a time and place 
where the exuberance of doing exactly what you enjoy meets the challenge 
of working logically — or, at least that is what school should do. Play is 
about learning how to correct mistakes so that, as an older person finding 
themselves between a rock and a hard place, the individual is not 
intimidated by risk. The ability to play appears to be yet another critical 
adaptation. “All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy", chimed fifteenth 
century know-alls in the years before Roger Ascham. 
The ancestral environment, the savannah on which the human race grew Up, - 
was fraught with risks. To observe Hadza men encouraging their sons to 
make perfect arrows was to see the best pedagogic skills ever legislated for 
under a government educational reform programme naturally practiced by 
*unschooled" men who knew that quality learning was about survival. The 
>: adult inspired the child, but never overawed it with the depth of its own 
knowledge. The adult never failed to praise; but it didn't over praise. The 
poo adult constantly urged the child to experiment, to test the flight path of 
different kinds of arrows, and then to evaluate the results. That is how we 
humans were learning probably forty thousand years ago. 
Those tribesmen taught their sons and daughters to read the natural signs 
around them with a sophistication that a reader of this Paper might expect to 
apply to a particularly interesting newspaper editorial. Those “stone age" 
people used many more of their innate senses every day than do those of us 
whose intellectual skills are measured in terms of the computer programmes 
we use, but whose computers We could never actually make. Those stone 
age tribesmen sniff, they sense temperature differences in a way we can't, 
and they make fine distinctions between shades of color that we don't even 
notice. The youngest children create play-worlds of their own — where the . 
adults live entirely in straw-covered huts hastily erected over small 
branches of wood the young girls make miniature toy “huts” of their own, 
and lift the occasional ember from the adult's fire for their own "hearth." 


The youngest boys endlessly experiment with their bows and arrows, 
occasionally wounding some of the chickens. 


Adolescence; a critical Evolutionary Adaptation 
http://www.2 Llearn.org/arch/articles/adoles crit_evo_adapt.doc 
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THE WALLS STILL STAND 


Sometimes it seemed we could not be stopped; we 
were crazy feral children, our eyes ablaze with 
polymorphous lust. 

Our intensity demanded eternity, an unending flow. 


There was no turning ba 

Reeling, dizzy with joy on the edge of 
so full of now, there was no to 

We flew burning through the night fu 
which to create the wonders of 


a cliff, our lives * 
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Bricolage symphonies, cacophonies, insanities. 
Our madness was intentional, a godless rite to. break 
down the walls and dams. 

The moments of our lives seemed like forevers so full 
“of this life they had become. 

We lost ourselves in flows of desire, in wandering 
currents of sensation stronger than the channels that. 
NEUSS would keep them in constraints. 
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Our hearts pounded, we were wild-eyed with our 
energy, flaming tornadoes dancing zig-zag through 
heaving landscapes... 

Smashing the walls... 

Smashing the walls... 

Smashing... smashing... smashing the walls.. 
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flick it up again. 


Journey to the Ancestral Self by Tamarack Song 


Children—Our Guardianship 


This Journey-step is a beginning for me: With the coming of Zhingakwe's and my 
son, Wabineshi, I was asked to relearn the old honored ways of Walking in a sacred, 
balanced manner with children, and to pass this knowledge on to others who are, 
and will be, blessed with young to Walk beside. 


In Family 


We are given children to be their caretakers. They are not ours to do with 
as we choose; they are the sons and daughters of our greater family, of our 
People, and they are, as we are, children of The Great Mother. Our care 
of children is on behalf of our People, and as a caring arm of The Mother. 
When our relations with our children reflect that, we are not alone as 
parents. The Great Mother's nurturing, the Elder's understandings, and 
our Culture's traditions are there with us. It is to them that we deliver our 
children, so it is from them that we gather the heart and hand of their 
caretakership. 

Children are a gift. They are sent to us as teachers; they are the Old 
Voices coming to.us in new face. For those of us who walk in the 
Civilized Way, they bring back to us the things that were squelched 
when we left our childhood, such as inquisitiveness, forgiveness, Honor, 
and wonderment. 

Old Way family units are. usually larger than their Civilized counter- 
parts. Grandparents and the parents' unwed sisters and brothers are often 
part of the family. This environment gives children the benefit of adult role 
models other than their biological parents. They have the opportunity to 
emulate and be influenced by adults with a variety of interests, perspec- 
tives, and character types, which provides for a uud and growth-stimu- 
lating environment. 

Grandparents often play a major rolé in the. raising of children, some- 
times as primary caretakers. They have the insights and patience that come 
with years, and they have the time, as they are no longer so involved with 
material sustenance and service. In some cultures, aunts and uncles who 
reside outside the family play a significant role also; they may even be 
known by the children as Mother and Father. 

There are no orphans amongst the People. The extended family consid- 
ers their relatives' children their own and welcome them without qualm . 
or reservation. 
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x Caretaking ` 


We sophomores weren't expected to win our soccer game against the juniors, 
: and we didn't. But it wasn't because we couldn't play better; it's because we played 
` our role. Our starting lineup was comprised of our football and basketball standouts. 
I was a cross-country runner; I didn't have the rank of those whose sports had 
cheerleaders and homecoming dances. I started the game on the bench. ; 
By midgame our score showed we had nothing to lose, so a few of us second- 
stringers were sent in to see some action. After a couple drives, I noticed that we 
could move the ball effectively up to about mid-field, then we'd lose spirit and just 
about give it to the juniors. It became obvious to me that there was some kind of 
unwritten law that we weren't supposed to outperform our upper-classmates—a 
law I wasn’t going to accept. | : 
So on the next three drives I moved the ball upfield to goal position single- 
handedly, but my team didn't move upfield with the ball to help make the score! 
I tried a peptalk, telling them that if I could move it upfield alone, think what we 
could do as a team! They didn't respond, still refusing to cross the invisible mid- 
field line. The humiliated juniors began "accidentally" kicking and punching me 
when the refs weren't looking. A play or two later and I was on the bench, sullen 
and misbelieving. The juniors trounced us, and I'd relearned another lesson in 
being Civilized. oes ag 


This experience of mine illustrates one of the major affronts the Civilized 
Way perpetrates upon its children—peer groups. It commences in earnest 
at about age six; in short order it squelches the play of imagination, the 
direction of creative urges, the sound of Voices within, and the sensitivity 
to external powers and energies. It is the end of their short lives as individu- 
als of Personal Power, and the beginning of their long lives as automatons. 
Peer groups encourage children to reinforce in each other the quirks of 
their age, while at the same time not allowing for the diffusion of its traumas. 
It magnifies their age-dimensioned view of their reality. Schools are the 
primary agents in this process. By having children sit, think, walk, and 
urinate in unison, the schools create citizens suited to the routines of Civi- 
lized existence. (Churches, scout and other youth groups, daycare agencies, 
and other similarly structured organizations also contribute.) The peer pres- 
sure this system generates is its own regulating and conforming agent. 
Native People encourage their little ones to play with others of varying 
ages. This gives them the opportunity to emulate older children and to be 
an inspiration to those younger. They learn responsibility and the skills of 
| caring for and teaching others. Their shared time is a multi-dimensional 
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PEOPLE OF THE OLD WAY € 1 


Native children often are considered shy by an outsider because they do 
not regularly look others in the eye when speaking to them (reasons given 
in “A Comparison" section of "The Old Way and Civilization" chapter). 

When a Native child enters a room, she usually first travels it with her 
eyes to acquaint herself with it and its contents. A Civilized child generally 
goes immediately from place to place to investigate what interests her. This 
difference comes from the first year of their lives, when Civilized children 
are allowed to crawl and explore and Native children, in their cradleboards 
or hammocks, are propped or hung in an advantageous place to observe. 
This early training in centeredness and observation benefits Native chil- 
dren throughout their lives. 

A cradle song from my childhood echoes the days of my ancestral past 
when our babies knew the cradleboard: 


Hush-a-bye, baby, on the tree top, ۱ 
When the wind blows the cradle will rock; - 
When the bough bends, the cradle will fall, 

Down will come baby, bough, cradle and all. 


From the first, the role of the parents is to help their young develop the 
skills to become independent of them. Parents help best by not doing for 
their children what they can do themselves, even if it takes them consid- 
erably longer and/or they can't do it nearly as well as someone else. 

Children of the Old Way are given an environment rich in love and 
attention. In general, they do not receive physical punishment. With less 
pressure to conform and more freedom of individual expression than their 
Civilized counterparts, there is less need for discipline. When it is deemed 
necessary, it is done within a supportive, caring context. It may take the 
form of withholding attention or affection, or it may be done by ridicule 
(see.Sensory Attunement chapter). 

Children work to create increasing autonomy and space about T 
selves for two reasons—self-survival and the dispersal of their kind. When 
children leave the shelter of their parents, they serve these needs best if 
they've developed the wherewithal to prosper on their own wits within the 
context of the common good, and to find new places to colonize or intro- 
duce the Gifts of their ancestry. In doing so they most effectively net 
and contribute to their community. : 

When Civilized People label their youth as rabies. disobedient, and 
strong willed, they are using subjective terms that show their cultures’ lack 
of Respect and lack of engendering of the natural, beautiful, and necessary 
yearnings that aid their youth in becoming fully ای نت‎ independent 


an Honor to be chosen to do so. 
By choosing to be an active Participant in their children’s searchings, 
ss likely to fall into the role of victim. The 
trusted parent can draw parameters-boundaries within which their chil- 
dren can choose what, when, and how to stretch their limits, 
themselves, and release emotions in ways that are safe for them 
disruptive to those around them. . 

In balanced relationships with trusted parents (and other adults) of the 
other sex, children learn how to establish their identities, express them- 
selves, and eventually be mates and/or friends with those o 
Playing this role well allo 
grown children and give 
ships with their mates. | 

Native children live close to the means of their existence and help to 

and utility of their contributions, they 
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Walking the Hoop 


During the first half of the second world of their Hoop of Life, (birth to 
about age six) Native boys and girls receive similar care and guidance. 
Girls spend considerable time with their fathers, as do boys with their 
mothers, which gives the balancing influences of the other sex. After age 
six, they begin to gravitate toward older members of the same sex and 
become interested in their activities. Parents help by slowly beginning to 
disassociate themselves from their children of the other sex. 

This deliberate distancing encourages children to seek other adults as 
role models, which helps to encourage multiple parenting and balance the 
inevitable influence of their parents’ expectations and prejudices. It also 
lessens the shock of a parent's leaving or absence. (In seafaring cultures, 
for instance, long absences are common.) In the isolated nuclear families 
that have become the norm for much of the Civilized Way, a parent's 
leaving is a traumatic episode in the life of the children (as well as the 
spouse). 

Girls enter the Third World of. their Hoop (puberty) with their first 
Mooncycle. This marks their passage into womanhood—one of the most 
momentous times of their lives. How they conduct themselves at this time 
takes on great importance, as it is indicative of who they are becoming as 
individual women. They are the pride of their families and the admiration 
of their friends as they are initiated into the Moonlodge. There is usually 
ceremony to mark the event and perhaps the ین‎ s of the clothing and 
hairstyle of the women of their People. 

Boys’ passage into manhood is marked less by their ی‎ maturing 
and more by their performance as men. As with girls, ceremony and 
assuming some of the role and accoutrements of adults is a central part of 
their puberty rite. But the most sacred and significant act is the Dream 
Quest, which gives form and direction to their adult lives (see Vision 
chapter in Book II). The final. marking of passage from beyond is the 
receiving of their new names (see Naming chapter i in Book II), which will 
accompany them through adulthood. 


Walking Back in Childhood 


Childhood is the only time Civilized People are allowed to play—to play 
out their fantasies, to play at being the people they admire and the things 
and situations that bring them fulfillment and peace. It’s O.K. then to listen 
to voices and speak to things that other people cannot hear or see. They 
can do and be what their parents won’t allow them to do or be when they 


“grow up.” 


134 3% JOURNEY TO THE ANCESTRAL SELF 


A journey back to early childhood puts us more in touch with who we 
really are than anything else we could consciously do. At that time our 
essential selves were uncluttered and near the surface. Spirit had life and 

. was a constant companion; our eyes were yet clear enough, our throats 
were yet open enough that they could give sight and voice to the songs 
within us. Our Ancestors saw again, touched life again through us. The 
Life-Energy about us found praise and Honor in the clean depth and 
intensity of our childish ways. 

The great Teachers tell us to be as little children. The Birds and the Wind 
sing us the same message in the way they live their essential Being. Perhaps 
peace and happiness come to us when we go back to where we left it. 


Elders 

Wayne Dennis, The Hopi Child 

Charles Eastman, Indian Child Life 

Frederic H. Douglas, Main Types of Indian Cradles (Denver Art Museum 

Leaflet 115, Sept. '52) 

Sister Inez Hilger, Chippewa Child Life and its Cultural Background 

Victor F. Lotrich, Indian Terms for the Cradle and the Cradleboard (Colorado 
Magazine, May '41, Vol. XVIII) 

Wilfred Pelletier, Childhood in an Indian Village 

Taro Yashima, Crow Boy 
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The Fast Trap Game ` 


The fast trap game will teach children to quickly select the best trap 
location and to efficiently set that trap. Before the game begins, have all 
the children make the trap of their choice. Once all traps are made, 
have them sit down while you explain the rules. Once everyone under- 
stands the rules and the game, give the signal to start. Each child or 
group will go out onto the landscape, choose the trap location, and set 
the trap. When the children are finished, they should call out to you, and 
you will note who finishes first, second, and third. Once all the traps are 
completed, the whole group should go out and discuss each trap. Once 
again, it is not the first group to set the trap that wins, but the first group 
with the best trap. 


Note: Never allow a set trap to be unattended, not even for a moment. 
Once you have inspected each of the traps, have them immediately 
dismantled. | 


“When I was little....] used to make dolls of rags and stuff them with 
manure and use sticks for legs. We made clay dolls and animals also. We 
didn’t put them in a fire to make them hard, so they would fall to pieces 
after a while. We made lots of mud dolls with stones pushed into a slit made 
with sticks for eyes. We made a lot of mud dolls. 
We had a lot of fun with all kinds of games. We played hockey 
. with a stick and a ball and a goal. Our ball was made out of sticks. We shot 
bows and arrows and threw rabbit sticks at targets. My father made me a 
rabbit stick...but I wasn’t very good with it. The old folks made little bows 
and arrows for us. Even the girls used them and learned to throw rabbit 
sticks. Some girls were good. 

We used to make sticks for horses and ride those. We didn’t have 
any toys to play with. We made our own things. We made clay horses | 
sometimes to play with. Even now, as old as I am, some days I'll be going 
along and I'll see a puddle and bend down and make a face or an animal’s 

head in the mud. Just model in the clay.” 


Delfina Cuero - Her Autobiography: An Account of Her Last Years and Her 
-Ethnobotanic 
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The Game of Life 
by Eat the Moon 


1. Game (n.) an activity involving skill, chance or endurance played 
for amusement 
2. Game (n.) the flesh of wild animals 


since the first sunrise, human beings have survived only with the 
help of game/s. ۱ 


it has fed and nourished us around the fire. it has been shared with 
our elders and masticated for our toddlers. it has gifted us with the 
opportunity to improve our stalking, our listening, our watchin g. 
indeed our human-ness. 

our senses coevolved with it and the various forms it embodied — 
feathered, scaled, and fur-bearing. 


games have also helped release the pressures that inevitably arise 
when dwelling in a close-knit community. the raw, direct interaction 
between band members (without the civilized shield of false-faces) 
will naturally happen upon some conflict. ۱ 

one way of alleviating these forms of stress is through games, both 


competitive and cooperative. minor feuds or disagreements are 
simply forgotten (or even settled) through playful activities. 


if we are ever to return to the wild chaos that sleeps within us then 
regardless of whatever methods we use, we must also include ` 
game/s. 


we can rewild physically with the aid of hunting and games requiring 
endurance. additionally, we can even rewild on a cellular level when 
we replenish our energy with the gifts of wild game. dead, 
domesticated food (including “organic” veggies grown in linear rows 
on mega-farms) cannot give us the energy required to break free 
(neither mentally/spiritually nor through physically attackin g the 
structures of alienation). ۱ : 


we must fight hard and play hard. 


and continue this game of life forever - keeping the mechanical 
civilized phoenix from re-arising on our feral playground. 


Wildcraft! Is a cooperative board game that teaches kids 25 
Eu medicinal plants useful in both everyday use and survival ج‎ 
= Situations. A captivating introduction into the amazing world of = === 
I herbalism. Available from www.learningherbs.com 


Knots (Fun and Games Session) 


taken from The Manual For Teaching Permaculture Creatively by 
Earthcare Education (Robin Clayfield and Skye). 


Fo 
l e 
e — Everyone stands in a tight circle, shoulders almost touching (in larger groups CAR 
form a few circles - 8 to 16 per circle seems to work well). - = E 
Both hands are raised in the air. B E 
On the signal all reach into the centre and take a hand in each hand but not the = Eci 
hand of an immediate neighbour, nor can anyone be holding both hands of v. E | 
another individual. PES 
e Now unravel that! i uo 
Often groups can get out to a circle (with inevitably a few people facing outwards), but eo s d 
sometimes we have ended with two or three interlocked circles and othertimes the knot 2 x 
is simply insoluble but fun trying! (For these insoluble knots tell everyone to quickly let 6 t 
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go hands, throw hands in air and shout Aaarh!) Z 
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from A Children's Food Forest: An Outdoor 
Classroom by Carolyn Nuttall 
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A teacher can observe much 
about children’s play in twenty 
years of playground duty. I have 
seen the pleasure that children can 
get from making roads in the dirt 
and driving their cars up and over 
the slopes. I have also seen the 
aimless roaming of other children 
who find nothing to do in the 
outdoors. What type of school- 
ground would provide play oppor- 
tunities for all children? 

Last century, the 
Queensland child lived in a rural 
setting, attended a small country 
school and played outdoors after 
the family chores were done. Today, 
the average child lives in a suburban 
house or unit, attends a large city 
school and more than likely stays 
indoors after school to do home- 


average 


` Work, play or to watch a computer 


or television screen. 

By comparing the school and 
home environments then and now, 
it is apparent that modern children 
have much less contact with the 
soil than their earlier counterparts. 
The typical child today lives on a 
suburban block, which is likely to be 
landscaped and turfed to its edges 


and travels on bitumen roads to a 
school with extensive asphalting of 
play areas. It may be that this child 
rarely touches the soil. His or her 
experience of contact with the earth 
may be limited to special occasions 
such äs school camps, excursions 
and family outings. 

We would not lament the loss of 
this contact with the earth were it 
not for the fact that the city too is 
changing. Fewer opportunities are 
available for city children to play in 
a natural setting as bushland is 
converted to housing estates, vacant 
lots built on and creeks are drained 
and concreted. The natural bush 
landscape close to children's homes 
is disappearing, and with it a whole 
dimension to their lives. 

There are other constraints. Free 
roaming on the weekend, a popular 
childhood activity of the past, is no 
longer permissible for safety 
reasons. Gone is the time to explore 
the local area, play in the creek and 
search for bush foods — perhaps to 
find a china apple tree with ripe 
*chonkies". Urban children in many 
areas have lost the opportunity to 
venture off, as their parents might 
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for a copy of the Children’s Food Forest and the 
Food Forest Resource Sheets you can contact 
Carolyn Nuttall at; 


16 Rosary Crescent 
Highgate Hill 
Brisbane 4101 
Queensland Australia 
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have done. They are restricted to 
home and close neighbourhood 
which may not contain what is 
Important to a child - the play- 
things of the natural environment: 
the sticks and stones, the water and 
dirt, the plants and animals of a 
bush landscape. 

What are the consequences for a 
child who has lost this opportunity? 
We could expect such children to 
have limited understanding and 
weak connections to nature. If his or 
her knowledge of nature’s rhythms 
and laws is diminished, so may be 
the sense of responsibility. Still 
more damaging is the potential loss 
in the area of emotional learning. 
The child might come to “know” 
the natural world through the 
lessons of classroom science, but 
may not learn how to “feel” an 
emotional connection to the 
outdoors. The modern urban child 
may be foregoing the real experience 
of knowing nature, through play, for 
a mere bookish simulation instead. 

If it is important for a child to 
value the earth and if this is best 
achieved through “real” contact 
with the soil, then this connection 
needs to be strengthened. If we 
want our children to value the envi- 
ronment, to be responsible for their 


actions and aware of the conse- 
quences, then schools need to 
contribute to this re-connection. 
Schools can provide significant 
outdoor experiences for children. 
Excursions and camping experiences 
form the basis of most outdoor 
education programs in schools today. 
They offer children valuable direct 
experiences with the natural envi- 
ronment. The problem is that away- 
from-school trips can be expensive 


and are limited to a few a year. A . 
. practical and less costly alternative 


might be to provide more environ- 
mental experiences for students in 
their own school setting. This means 
looking at school grounds in a very 
different way. : 

School grounds could be more 
than just spaces for physical educa- 
tion, eating and recess-time play. 
This space could offer that strong 
re-connection with nature. It could 
be a valuable resource that gives 
children wide and varying outdoor 
experiences as part of their daily 
activity. Children could be immersed 
in outdoor learning, working with 
the elements of nature on a 
specially designed campus. They 


could build connections to the 


environment and learn the values 
of earth care at school. 
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[The Blindfold Trap Game 


The object of this game is to have children set up a simple deadfall trap 
#1) blindfolded. The weight used for the deadfall should be very light, so if 
the children make a mistake, they will not get their fingers crushed. 1 
find that Styrofoam blocks tend to work the best. Have all the children 
sit in one area with their trap sticks and deadfall weights directly in front 

of them. After the group blindfolds themselves, have them begin to set 
eir traps, upon your signal. The winner of the game is the child who 
sets the first and best trap. 


Note: You will find this game teaches children to work with their hands 
EN] in the dark. Working in darkened conditions is sometimes a must in a x 
و‎ | real survival situation. es 42. 
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Many sites could be developed, . 


as many as nature itself offers — 


. wattle groves, rainforests, wetlands, 


edible plants, scented gardens, 


wilderness areas, wildlife corridors.. 


Areas could be set aside for children 
to play with water, scramble over 
rocks, climb low-branching trees. 
Imagine places where they could 
make their own play things - roads 
and swings, cubby houses and 
secret spots — integrating the stones, 
sticks, soil and plants into their play 
and work. And there could be 
animals, birds and butterflies, 
chickens and geese. Visualise nature 
trails, tadpole breeding ponds, 


` forests of trees, places to explore 


and hide, quiet places to sit and 
think. 


In the future children might come 
to school not only to learn core 
subjects but also to learn something 
more fundamental. They might come 
to school for contact with a natural 


world. 


Jt is up to us to make some 
important decisions. We need to 
analyse what we put into school 
grounds. There may be budget 
constraints and there will certainly 
be health and safety issues to 


location. 


The Fast Water Game ` 


To play the fast water game, divide the 
` individuals. Provide each ae child 
feet piece of clear plastic, and have eve 
location At your signal: the children should qo out onto the landscape, 
pick a good location for a solar still, and build the still. When the still is 
m to camp. Once all the children are 
uss that still and its 
d, or group, that gets a 
ot the fastest built solar 
till. This will not only 
Iso to select the best 


completed, have the children retu ce 
assembled, qo to each solar still as a group and disc 
location. The winner of the game is the first chil 
full cup of water from th 
still that wins here, but t 


e solar still. Thus, it is n 
he fastest-working solar s 
teach the children to build a good solar still but a 


consider. But with some low-cost 
solutions and built-in risk manage- 
ment, areas of the school yard could 
be developed into significant 
natural places for children to expe- 
rience an early and frequent contact 
with nature. 

Let us give the school grounds 
back to the children. It may be a 
poor substitute for the creek through 
the “real bush” where their parents 
played, but for the urban child, we | 
can make their school grounds the: 
most important place in the world. 
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What matters is to awaken in ourselves this spirit of co-operation, this 


feeling of joy in being and doing together, without any thought of reward or - 


punishment. Most young people have it spontaneously, freely, if it is not 
corrupted by their elders. 
- J. Krishnamurti 
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The best skill of a good leader is to bring out the leadership 
qualities in others. For we are all leaders. Every parent is a leader, 


and every child can become one. 
—Graham Bell' 


Integrating Sector C 


onventional design is predominantly anti-child. Sharp edges, / 
hard surfaces, high windows, toxic environments: These are just 
a few examples of the exclusion of children from our surroundings. zs 
Even if you don't have any children, if you want to build an ecological 
community you must include the special needs of young people in your 
observations and planning. Still, many would-be ecological gardens and 
homesites fail to consider the factors and influences in "Sector C." 

The best way to ensure that our projects and designs meet the needs 
of children is to include them in every level of our work, from goal set- 
ting to design and implementation. Even if you are not a parent and 
have no plans of becoming one, chances are you know someone with 
children who would appreciate some help, and you might benefit from 
diversifying the age group of your peers. 

All types of projects, in the garden and in the community, benefit 
reatly from the inclusion of children. Children can contribute fresh 
s and comic relief and add new dimensions to any project. In addi- 
ns up projects to a much wider diversity of 


B 
idea 


tion, including children ope 
participants. Many adults are parents and are much more likely to 


attend an event to which they can bring their children. Often single par- 
-ents find it difficult or impossible to attend workshops or community 


events that exclude children, and by making the extra effort to 


provide opportunities for children vou may double or even 


triple the attendance. 


Not only do projects be 
e children themselves reap lasting 


nefit from having children par- 


ticipate, but th 
rewards from t 
include learning about plants, 


he inclusion. These rewards 
nature, and 
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Every ecological 
home and garden 
should consider the 
needs and virtues 
-of "sector C." 


es 


n 
. ^ 
; 4 . 


food, getting more exercise, and developing a stronger work ethic. 
Children fee] empowered through contributing meaningful work and 
learn to be lifelong learners through witnessing adults sharing skills. 

Often children who are included in community projects grow up to 
initiate projects of their own, and this exponential effect spreads ideas 
and resources into future generations. Whether you are hosting a com- 
munity event or just looking for ways to include your own children, 
here are some effective ways to integrate children into your projects. 
These range from simply offering child care at community events to 
organizing projects specifically for younger people. 


Schedule with Children in Mind ۱ 

Schedule meetings and events earlier in the day so that people who 
have to go to bed early, like children and parents, can attend. Also, plan 
things for weekends and during school vacations, rather than when 
children are busy with school. You can also 20 into the schools to do gar- 
dens and other projects: I'll get to that in a minute. 
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books, and art supplies, 
next level w 
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Reach Out to Children and Parents 


Go back through your outreach tools and str 


can make them 


policy in flyers, 


parents to bring their children can clear up any 


ategies and see how you 


les. Advertise a child-inclusive 
websites, and press releases. Just a few wor 


more welcoming to famil 


ds inviting 
doubts a wary partici- 


pant might have about coming. . 


When you build it, they will come, so follow through and be ready 


for the explosion of youthful energy, 
tractions that come with having child 


the next item. | 


Provide Child 


When organizing wor 


events, Such as a course or conference, be 


plan for child ca 
provide their ow 


n child care. If you choose to go this route, 
with a little extra effort you can provide or 


not to mention the potential dis- 
ren around. Which brings me to 


Care 


kshops, Seed swaps, and especially multiple-day 
Sure to include some sort of 
re. Most existing projects assume that the parents will 
| it's okay, but 
help organize child care. 


The simplest alternative would be to bring a big blanket, a box of toys, 


and pile them up in a soft corner somewhere. The 


ould be to hire someone or ask a qualified volunteer to come 


to staff that space, with the special intention of playing with children at 


the event. A little more e 


parents take turns providing car 


A simple child-care co-op might work like thi 
have a short meeting in which people choo 


where the childre 


an upcoming workshop or event. Sometimes shifts 
times during an event. It is a good ide 


G 


ffort can spark a child-care cooperative, where 
e during an ongoing series of events. 

s: All of the parents 
56 a safe, central location 
n can hang out and sign up for child-care shifts during 
will rotate several 
a to keep the children close by, in 


ase something comes up and a parent is needed. 
Setting up child care that is a part of, but a bit removed from, the 


| Workshop or event is usually the best option when very small children 
` who might not be physically 
involved. However, this still 


able to participate in the project itself are 
Creates a situation where the children are 


kept separate from evervone else, and I think the next strategy makes 
much more sense. 


cont 
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Children can participate in all aspects of a project 
design, whether it is a home system or a community 
` project. I'll use the Gobradime design process from 
chapter 7 to illustrate this point. Every stage of the 
design process has a spot for children: 


Goals: The needs of children absolutely must be 
included in this phase. If you have children, or if 
children will ever visit your home or garden, you 
will need to consider their needs and potential 
ways of using the site. It is much easier to design 
with everyone's needs in mind than to change 
people's behavior to conform to a design that did 
not address their concerns. 

Observation: Children often see much more than 
adults do. Their minds are not clouded by the logic 
and pragmatism of adulthood, and they can see 
potential that we may dismiss as unrealistic or impos- 
sible. Also, children are at a different eye level and 
see many things that we literally overlook. Let them 
look, smell, and listen for details, and encourage 
them to write down or draw what they discover. 

Boundaries: Children fit into small places, and their 
ideas about boundaries, whether physical or other- 
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Designing with Children 


wise, can help shape a design. A small, seemingly 
useless corner of the yard could be a fort or secret 
garden. Children can also help with mapping and 
measuring a site. In addition, they often ‘help 
expand the cultural boundaries of a project, 
because they are less prone to preconceived notions 
about race, class, gender, or similar issues. 


Resources: Just as one person's trash can be another's 


treasure, resources that you may not see as useful 
could be a gold mine to your children. Tiny pieces 
of scrap lumber make great building blocks; dis- 
carded books and magazines can be turned into a 
plethora of fun projects, such as mosaics, beads, 
origami, or papier-maché birdhouses. In addition, 
the children themselves are a wonderful resource 
of help and ideas, and other parents often make 
excellent volunteers. 


Analysis: Asking children their opinion is key to a 


holistic design. They will provide you with a range of 
ideas based on their own needs and perceptions, 
and these ideas will greatly increase the diversity and 
resilience of your projects. Their young minds can be 
surprisingly analytical, and they can help develop 


Suggest Meaningful Work for Children? 


Many communities deny children the opportunity to contribute to the 
necessary work of their community. They are supposed to be little 
sponges, soaking up what we choose to teach them and playing sports 


until they grow up, at which point we expect them to immerse them- 
selves in a useful role and contribute to society. To this end school and 
work are separated into two distinct activities, and some of the most 
necessary jobs, such as mothering and gardening, are not considered 
work at all because they do not generate money. 

In my experience children want to participate. If they can talk, they 
can contribute ideas. If they can think, they can work. Don't assume a 
seven-year-old can't engage fully in a garden or community project. 
Indeed, children can hold leadership positions, make executive deci- 


The Next Generation 


new methods and criteria for analyzing your data 
and resources. 


Design: Children can be asked to draw sample 


designs, and groups of children, if empowered to 
collaborate on a design project, will learn to work 
with others toward a common goal. They can also 
provide fresh insight into patterns and combina- 
tions. Children love to do overlay designs with 
tracing paper and colored pencils, and you may be 
amazed at the. accuracy with which they can 
create a workable model. It also seems important 
to note that children often use different paths and 
engage in different patterns than the adult users 
of a site; if you have children around, it is prudent 
and indeed necessary to include these paths and 
patterns in your design. | 


_ Implementation: Children can help implement a 


sions, and ۲۵1896 most of the money 


project in a multitude of good ways. Work should 
be age-appropriate, for safety reasons, but give 
them ample opportunities to challenge them- 
selves. Look at your own list of tasks and ask your- 
self what you need help with. Ask children what 
they want to do rather than simply assigning tasks 
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and chores. Tasks that are easily accomplished by 
children include taking pictures, building compost, 
sowing and collecting seeds, rooting. cuttings, 
watering, organizing tools, painting signs, feeding 
chickens, making pottery, and spreading mulch, to 
name but a few. ۱ 


Maintenance/monitoring: Send the children around 


the garden with a checklist to monitor the progress 
of young plants or document fruit production. 
Children will often notice if something needs to be 
changed or adjusted before adults do. Ask them to 
and 


note and suggest improvements, listen 


earnestly to their advice. 


Evaluation: Bringing children of all ages into your 


garden or home and asking them to evaluate it is 
an excellent way to come up with a diverse set of 
opinions on how well your system works. Children 
are usually brutally honest and will often take the 
path of least resistance. Even just letting a group 

of children run amok for a few hours is an excel- 
lent way to find the natural paths on your site, 
and their input will undoubtedly inspire your own 


evaluative process. 


v. ASk young people (not the parents) 


what they want to do, what they are interested in, how they feel they 


can contribute, and what they need to learn to do so. Then help them 


in whatever way makes 


labor as soon as thes 
abundance of creative energy, 
The quickest way to repel children from gardening or anvthing else is 


sense for you. 


That's not to sav we should burden our children with hard physical 


"re out of the cradle! But we should harvest their 


respecttully, tor the good of the whole. 


to strap them into a steady regimen ot rules, regulations. and 


: i T TD tor them to do; and ask 
drudgery. Find something fun and usetul for them t | 


. whether it interests them. 


cute their own projects. 


A great wav 
Provide 


guidance, 


to empower children is by letting them design and exe- 
but do not supervise. 


Let 
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them envision and manifest their own ideas, regardless of whether they 
seem valuable or useful to-adults. Give them as much freedom as safety 
will allow; teach them ways to make decisions and collaborate with 
other children, but try not to influence their choices. This last concept 
can be very difficult for many adults to master, but I think you will find 
that your relationship with children will truly blossom when you invite 
them to bring their own ideas to fruition. See the sidebar on pages 
288-289 for ways to include children in each step of the Gobradime 
design process. 

Allowing children to choose and engage in meaningful tasks teaches 
them that their contribution is useful and necessary and empowers 
them to create roles for themselves in the community. Which brings me 
to my next and most heartfelt suggestion. 


Treat Children as Peers | 
Parents (especially mothers) are usually held responsible for the actions 
of their children. If a child is rude, violent, or unruly, the parents are 
blamed. When a parent lives in fear of being judged according to her 
child's behavior, she is forced into a position of authority arid control. 
If children grow up around authority and control, they learn to be 
controlling authoritarians. And while it is parents who choose to make 
children and care for them—or sadly, sometimes not—it is the respon- 
sibility of the entire community to create an environment that will 
encourage children to grow into happy, creative adults. When we see 
children as peers, not inferior or superior to anyone else because of 
their age or size but simply occupying their own individual niches in 
the cycle, then we come closer to an egalitarian, ecological community. 
When you interact with a child, pay careful attention to how those 
interactions are different from those with adults. For example, do you 
find yourself ignoring the child, changing the tone of your voice, or 
telling the child what to do—behavior that would be considered very rude 
if done to an adult? If you do these things, stop. The children I've worked 
>» -with resent being treated differently just because they are younger. They 
want to feel comfortable asking questions if they need to and trusted that 
they can learn and understand anything just as well as you or me. 
When children can count on only other children to treat them as 
equals, they learn to distrust adults and to feel inferior. While it may be 
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~necessary to choose vocabulary words that a child can understand, she 
will respond with more enthusiasm to questions posed in a mature and 
egalitarian manner. Treat her as a person of less experience, not of less 
intelligence. Some cultures believe that each new child is wiser than the 
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last, and that children in general are wiser than oldcr people, because 
they were more recently in contact with the ethereal, cosmic whole. 
There will inevitably be times when children exhibit extreme 
behavior, in the form of a tantrum or by being verbally or physically 
abusive to others. As discussed in the preceding chapter, adults also 
sometimes act out in these ways. The natural inclination, in either case, 
is to shut them down, cither by asking them to leave or by forcing the 
parents to handle the situation. However, if we can see these extreme 
acts as a call for support rather than a cause for expulsion, and if we can 
address them as a group rather than isolating the individual, then we 
will be well on our way to building stronger communities and better 


lives for everyone, of all ages. 


Gardening with Children 


. One of the best places to connect with children is in the garden. Gardens 
are full of wonder, and wonder is what leads to knowledge. I remember 
the first time I gardened with my friend Jasper, who was two at the time. 
He was sitting next to me, playing in the warm, spongy soil while I 
weeded a thick patch of overwintered carrots. It was a warm day in early 
May, and I noticed the edge of à plump young carrot bulging out of the 
ground. l asked Jasper to watch, and I yanked on the stem. The brilliant 
orange root burst from the soil, and Jasper's eyes nearly burst out of his 


Gardening with children 
helps instill in them a 


lifelong ecological ethic. 
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little face as he exclaimed, “Carrot!” The next ten times I saw him he 
wanted to eat carrots, and by the time he was four he was working in the 
garden by my side, planting and weeding carrots of his own. 

The first time a child eats vegetables fresh from the garden, her con- 
nection with food changes forever. Even a smal] garden can be a mini 
adventure park to children, where their imaginations can run wild. In 
my experience children who visit and participate in farms and gardens 
are much more willing to eat a wider variety of fruits and vegetables, 
and of course this improved diet leads to a whole lifetime of better 
physical and mental health. 

When children are included in ongoing garden projects, they blossom 


right along with the flowers and are soon contributing new ideas and - 


garden designs of their own. Children are often more open to a deep 


connection with nature than adults are, and you may find that your chil- - 


dren are teaching you far more than you are teaching them. Children 
can help bridge the gap between adults and nature. They can be the 
ambassadors of the plant world, helping us renew our connection with 
nature and reminding us of the childlike mind we once enjoyed. 
Obviously, while children take great joy in eating directly from the 
garden, you must educate them about potentially toxic plants, First of 
all, no garden that may have children in it should ever be sprayed with 
pesticides, herbicides, or chemical fertilizers. These poisons leave 
residues for years, and children's small bodies are highly susceptible to 
such toxins. Second, many edible plants have poisonous parts, such as 
the leaves of tomatoes and potatoes. These wonderful plants should not 


be excluded from the garden, but children should be taught always to ` 


ask an adult before eating anything new. 

Here are some fun and educational ways to share nature with chil- 
dren of all ages. Some of these projects can occur in space of any size; 
others assume you can find a small plot of land on which to garden. 


Make a Discovery Kit 

In my favorite children's gardening book, Roots, Shoots, Buckets & Boots? 
author Sharon Lovejoy recommends putting together an "explorer's kit" 
for children that includes an assortment of tools for learning about the 
garden. What follows is my expanded version, based on my own 


favorite tools. This simple kit can be made up of mostly recycled mate- 
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Make a discovery kit for yourself 


and your children. 


rials and will fit into a shoe box or a lunch box. Gardeners of all ages can 
.. . take their discovery kit anywhere: on a farm visit, to summer Camp, or 
Ë = just into the backyard to help them discover and learn about the won- 
ders of the natural world. 

Here are some things to include: 

e A magnifying glass or hand lens, for looking deep into flowers 

and getting a close-up view of bugs and other garden finds 

e A flashlight, for peeking down gopher holes and for night- 


~ 


time adventures 
e A ruler or measuring tape, for comparing sizes and moni- 


toring the growth of young plants 

e Paper bags and small jars with lids, for collecting specimens 

e A supply of small envelopes, for collecting seeds 

e A pencil, for labeling seed envelopes and other specimens 
with the date and location 

e A handful of garden markers, for labeling new discoveries in 
the field 2 d a: a ۱ 

e A journal, for recording observations and inspirations 

e A stethoscope (if available), for listening to trees (hear them 


drink!) and underground critters 


Make a Garden Coloring Book or Children’s ’Zine 
1 with children, they can still learn 


If you don't have a space to garde 
making a food-plants coloring 


about the plants that provide our food by 
book.or informative children's gardening ‘zine. 
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Try this example: Next time you go to the grocery store, have the 


children make a list of as many different types of food plants as they 
can find. Read ingredients lists, look in the ethnic tood aisle; there are 
twenty-five thousand edible plants known to humans—how many can 
you think of? Next, get the children to draw pictures of the plants and 
write captions about where they come from, how to use them, and any- 
thing else that seems relevant. Have them draw the pictures in black 
ink, then photocopy the pictures and assemble them into coloring 
books, one for each child. Make extra copies to give to friends or send 


to family members. 


Make a Plant Press 
Make a simple plant press with two small wooden boards, cardboard, 


waxed paper, four wing-nut bolts (each five-eighths of an inch), and some 
ribbon. Cut the boards to make the outside ends of the press. It doesn't 
matter if they are five by seven inches or eight by ten, but they need to 
be the same size as each other. Decorate these ends with paint, crayons, 
or pressed flowers under tape. Drill holes in each corner, and insert the 
wing-nut bolts. The length of your bolts will determine the maximum 
thickness of your press. Cut several pieces of cardboard to make dividers, 
and label one for each new plant family or genus you collect. - 

Now cut several sheets of waxed paper to double the size of the 
dividers, and. fold them over to make flat envelopes for the leaves, 
flowers, and sprigs you collect. Attach ribbons to the sides to wrap 
around and hold everything in, and tighten down the wing nuts as 
needed to press the plants. Attach a pencil to a string so you can label 


each new specimen. 


Save your favorite specimens 


in a plant press. 
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Start a Bug Farm 

An old aquarium tank can be turned into an educational display by 
filling it with organic compost and adding assorted bugs and worms 
from the garden and compost. Start by filling a medium-sized tank two- 
thirds full with moist compost that is about half finished. Cover the 
compost with a thin laver of regular garden dirt. 

This project doesn't work very well with store-bought compost or 
potting soil, so if you don’t have a compost pile or a yard, perhaps you 
can get a small amount of compost and dirt from a neighbor or commu- 
nity garden nearby. It is a good idea to put a ventilated cover over the 
bug farm to keep the critters from escaping and keep out cats and birds. 
Many tanks come with lids, but you can also make a good cover with 
some cheesecloth and an elastic cord. 

Next, cut holes in the lids of several small jars and go out and collect 
as many different types of worms and bugs as vou can find. An old 
spoon works great as a tool to pick up the little critters if you or the chil- 
dren are squceamish. Put the bugs in the tank and place it in a cool, 
shadv spot. Now the most important thing is to mist it daily with fresh 
water. | 

Over the next few days and nights the critters will begin organizing 
themselves into a living, interactive community. Worms will burrow 
into the soil, beetles will munch happily.away at tiny pieces of debris, 
and hidden seeds will sprout on the surface of the soil. Watch as the crit- 
ters decompose the organic matter and interact with one another to 
build soil and perpetuate life. Unless you drilled drainage holes in the 
bottom of vour tank, your bug farm will last only a short time before it 
starts to smell bad and become imbalanced. At this point return the soil 
and critters to the compost pile and start a new bug farm. 


Make a Legume Nodule Box 

A great way to learn about how legumes fix nitrogen in the soil is to 
make an observation box. The children’s garden at the University of 
Calitornia-Santa Cruz has one of these, and visitors of all.ages love to 
peck at the knobby, nitrogen-fixing bacteria colonies while they grow. 
Use scrap wood and'an:old window to build a planter box with one side 
that you can see through. The box should be at least twelve inches deep 


and should have plenty of drain. holes in the bottom. 
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J A living observation box 
| like this legume nodule 
display allows us to witness 


the living soil. ies 
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Using plywood and hinges. make a door to cover the window side so 
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that it opens up- or downward, like à bread box. Mount the box a few 
feet up, at a child's eye level. Fill it with soil and plant fava beans, 
clover, lupine, and other legumes. As the plants grow you can open the 
door and peek at the nitrogen-fixing bacteria nodules growing on the 
roots of the legumes you planted. Notice how ditferent tvpes of legumes 
produce different sizes or shapes of nodules. Be sure to close the door 
when you're not observing, because too much light will kill off the roots 


and beneficial bacteria. 


Visit Local Farms 

A single field trip to an organic farm or garden will help instill a natural 
ethic, which will encourage the child to live a more responsible, envi- 
ronmentally aware lifestyle. Children and adults alike will benefit from 
seeing firsthand where their fruits, vegetables, eggs, meat, and dairy 
products are grown and processed. A few hours on a farm can generate 
memories that the child will recall for many years and may provide the 
inspiration for the child to pursue a career in science, agriculture, land 
conservation, or ecological living. 

To organize a farm visit, go to a local farmer's market or organic food 
cooperative and ask for contacts at local organic farms. Then call the 
farmers and ask whether there is a good time to bring a group of chil- 
dren out for a tour. Many farmers are quite open to this sort of thing, 
and some may already be hosting school or church groups. Tours usu- 
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A few hours on an organic farm can change a child's life forever. 


ally last one to three hours; some farms ask for a nominal per-person 
donation to help defray the costs of showing vou around and letting the 
children harvest produce to take home. 

You may find that vou have several farms to choose from. Consider 
going to all of them, because each place will have something different 
to offer. One farm may have long rows of vegetables and greenhouses 
full of salad greens or flowers, while another might host free-range cows 
and chickens or a few acres of yummy raspberries. Wherever vou go, 
be sure to bring snacks, sunscreen, mud boots, drinking water, and a 
camera, and be prepared to bring home a plethora of new ideas. 

It is also very interesting to visit commercial food production facili- 
ties. Giving vourscelves an opportunity to compare commercial practices 
with organic ones will help solidit Iv your goals and mav stre ngthen your 
resolve to eat and grow organic food. However, industrial farms can be 
extremely toxic, and many practices, especially those at dairy and meat 
facilities, can be quite horrible to witness, so please take these things 


into serious consideration before exposing vour children to them. 


Plant a Living Playhouse 

Just after the last spring frost, mulch oi tid a small area, from five tect 
by tive feet to six by eight. Scratch in either a square or circular furrow 
and fill it with the seeds of sunflowers, runner beans, and annual 
morning glories. Be sure to leave an opening for a door. and scatter 


white clover seeds all around the rest of the mulched area. 


lo? 
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Plant a living playhouse with sunflowers and annual morning glories. 


Soon you will see the sunflowers and other plants emerge. Thin the 
sunflowers to about one every eight inches, and keep a few bean and 
morning glory plants between. These will climb up the sunnies and 
eventually will meet at the top, forming a ceiling for the playhouse, 
which will by then have a carpet of clover and walls made of sunflower 
stalks. This makes a great shady hideout for children and adults alike, 
and the multicolored flowers make a brilliant contribution to the land- 
Scape, attract beneficial insects, and produce food. 


Get Lost in a Living Maze 

You may be able to find a good maze on a local farm, especially during 
the fall when many small towns boast a haunted corn maze. With a little 
planning, you can also plant your own corn or flower maze. An age-old 
tradition, living mazes and garden labyrinths provide a delightful diver- 
sion from regular garden work and give people of all ages a chance to 
literally get lost in the plants. You can find hundreds of maze designs in 
books at. your local library, or you can design your own on a sheet of 
graph paper. A multiple-ring design is relatively easy to create, and it 
adds an alluring circular focal point to the garden. 

Once you have a basic design, stake it out in the garden using small 
rebar pegs or bamboo poles, with string between them to simulate the 
walls..Don't forget to make lots of dead ends and leave plenty of open- 
ings to make the maze extra confusing! Now till or mulch the beds (the 
walls of the maze). The beds should be eighteen to twenty-four inches 
wide, with two- to three-foot-wide paths between. 
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You can grow the "walls" with any combination of plants, but those 
with straight stalks such as corn, sunflowers, and sorghum usually work 
best. To grow a permanent maze, try planting boxwood, bamboo, or rasp- 
berries. Alternatively, plant Jerusalem artichokes for a seasonal maze 
that grows all summer and provides tasty tubers through the winter. 


Grow a Scratch-and-Sniff Garden 

Growing food and sharing surplus with the community are important 
educational experiences for children. Children love to learn about bugs 
and plants, to eat fresh food from the garden, and to see beautiful 
flowers. They also like to touch soft, fuzzy leaves and smell sweet or 


۱ pungent plants. Many people are kinesthetic learners, and touching 


things helps stimulate their minds. So why not plant a garden that 
caters to the senses of touch and smell? Rose campion, lamb's ears, 
wonderful fuzzy leaves, and children will 
hairs and comparing textures. Sensitive 
choice for a kinesthetic garden 
ed. Be careful of the tiny thorns! 


mullein, and comfrey all have 
spend hours touching the tiny ۱ 
plant (Mimosa pudica) is also a great 


Two ideas for simple 


maze gardens 
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For the sniffing garden, plant lavender, lemon verbena, thyme, rose- 
mary, peppermint, lemon balm, and pennyroyal. Many of these plants 
release their wonderful pungent aroma in full force when you scratch 
the surface of the leaf. In fact, most plants in the mint family 
(Lamiaceae) have either fuzzy leaves or strong fragrances, or both. And 
be sure to add sweet-smelling classics from other families such as gera- 
nium, jasmine, lilies, gardenia, and hyacinth. ۱ 


Open a Butterfly Buffet 
Children love butterflies, and what better way to learn about pollination 
than to grow a butterfly garden? Even a small container garden can pro- 
vide shelter and food for a wide range of butterflies and other important 
pollinators, and a two-thousand-square-foot space can hold enough plants 
to provide nectar to thousands of butterflies and other beneficial insects. 
Plants that butterflies love include lavender, lantana, buddleia, willow 
trees, thistle, zinnias, daylilies, coreopsis, cinquefoil, dogbane, and black- 
eyed Susans.’ And of course no butterfly garden would be complete 
without milkweed, which provides essential food for endangered 
monarch butterflies. There are many species of milkweed: most-are rel- 
atively easy to grow from seed and have exceptionally beautiful flowers. 


Plant a Birthday Tree 
As a child I received a cherry tree for my birthday, and we planted it in 
the front yard. We moved away shortly after, but many years later 1 drove 
past the house and the tree was still there; it had grown to about thirty 
feet in height and was loaded with juicy red fruit! Tree planting is a good 
way to teach children about ecology.and about the longevity of the forest. 
Some people get a live Christmas tree every year, then plant it out. 
Whether you choose fruit trees: or conifers, you can enhance the 
landscape while giving gifts that are an excellent alternative to other 
options such as plastic toys and video games. Trees last much longer 
than any child’s attention span for toys, and they will provide shade, 
food, and habitat for humans and other animals for many years. 


Start a School Garden Project 
Many people recognize the benefits of gardening with children, and as a 
result many elementary and high schools are starting garden projects. 
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These gardens are usually created by a group of volunteers, often par- 
ents, who set up the garden and sometimes train teachers to use gar- 
déning to enhance their regular curriculum. Free seeds, plants, and tools 
can be found by reaching out to parents for donations. In addition, pri- 
vate and federal grant funding for ecological education is often available. 

Many schools have a green space that would make an excellent 
garden, and even very urban schools can usually host a container "é 
garden on a section of the blacktop outside. Students gain valuable کیم"‎ 
insight into nature by interacting with the plants and soil: they also 
learn how to grow food and can provide fresh organic fruits and vegeta- 
bles to the school cafeteria. 

Some schools have large garden programs, while others have just a 
few planter boxes. Schools in Australia are “Je earnscaping” school 
grounds: planting food forests, increasing shade, and developing soft, 
child-friendly play spaces. Sharing nature with children can be as small 
or as large a project as you like, depending on the available resources. 

In Eugene organic farmer John Sundquist has installed nine gar- 
dens for Head Start of Lane County, a low-income public preschool 
program. He hosts school visits to his farm, River's Turn, in Coburg, 


Oregon, where he tends thirty-three acres, including ten acres of seed 
crops, extensive fruit and nut orchards, and more than fifty kinds of 
bamboo. See the sidebar on page 304 for some of Farmer John’s ideas 
for school gardens. 


Favorite Plants for Children’s Gardens 


No treatise on gardening with children would be complete without a 
short list of good plants to start with. By no means an exhaustive selec- 
tion of great plants for children to grow, the following twelve plants can 
-all be direct-sown, grow quickly. and easily, and are fun to harvest for 
food, cut flowers, or seeds. 

Corn. Popcorn is always a hit with children, and many varieties 
grow quite well in a home garden. There is also a vast array of inter- 
esting Indian corns available, in a rainbow of beautiful colors. Sweet 
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corn is another option, and nothing compares to a fresh ear right out of 


the garden as a refreshing snack on a September dav. 
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Gourds, Small gourds grow tast and drv easily to make rattles ot 
small bottles and containers. Large gods need a longer growing 
scason but make a magniticent addition to the garden; they can be dried 
and made into birdhouses, bowls, and musical instruments. 

Nasturtiums. The leaves, lowers, and immature seeds ot nastur: 
ums are edible and also repel certain insect pests, making them great 
companion plants. Trailing varieties are a nice addition to a bean tepec 
or sunflower house, and the bright flowers area delight to children and 
adults alike. — — 

Potatoes. Because potatoes can be rown by just throwing them on 
the ground and tossing some straw on top, they are great fun to raise 
with children. Also trv planting them in a bag or crate: Just fill it one- 
third ot the way with soil, toss in some spuds, and cover with leaves or 
straw. As the shoots emerge, add more mulch, and in a tew months vou 
will have a bagtul of fresh sweet spuds to cat. 

Pumpkins. Large or small, pumpkins and other squash are a favorite 
tor children of all ages. Giant varieties, such as 'Dill's Atlantic Giant’, 
can grow to up to two hundred pounds and make excellent jack-o'- 
lanterns. Smaller types are more manageable for small hands and can 
also be carved or used to make pic, stew, or bread. Some varieties are 
grown primarily for their seeds, which are a healthy snack and have 
been known to prevent intestinal worms.’ 

Try making pumpkin tattoos: Use a nail to scratch children's names 
or little drawings into the skin of immature pumpkin fruits. Be careful 
not to go too deep—just scratch the surface. When the truit is mature, 
the name will appear as a healed scar on the surface, and the finished 


product will last months longer than a carved pumpkin. 


Hide-and-Seek Using Natural Shelter 


Essentially this game is played much like the original game of hide-and- 
seek, but it stresses the use of natural shelter. You will find that the 
game teaches children to find natural shelter quickly as well as to 
choose the best shelter the area has to offer. The object of the game is 
to have the children run out onto the landscape and hide, not only from 
the parent or instructor, but from the weather. They should choose the 
deepest recesses of brush piles, rock outcroppings, and other natural 
shelters. The winner of the game is the last child found by the instructor. 
Usually the best hiding places are the best natural shelters. 
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Radishes. Radishes are great for children because they grow very fast 
and can be planted in just about any space, even a small container The 
brightly colored roots are ready to eat in just over a month and can be 
carved into rosettes or other designs. 

Scarlet Runner Beans. Jack and his beanstalk are legendary to many 
children, and while there are no bov-eating giants at the top of most 
beanpoles, runner beans are fast growing and produce brilliant red and 
orange flowers. The seeds are large and speckled purple and can be 


eaten, replanted, or used for a variety of craft projects, like beads or 
‘mosaics. 

Strawberries, Raspberries, Blueberries . . . Need | say more? 
Children love to hunt through the berry patch for a juicy snack, and 


when they've planted it themselves they feel a sense of pride and 

* accomplishment with every bite. 
š Sunflowers. They come in many colors, from yellow to orange, 
+ white, red, and even tiger-striped. Tall or short, large or small, sun- 
flowers are easy to grow and are a must for any children’s garden. The 
cut flowers last several days, and seeds provide protein and amino acids 
for young bodies and wild birds alike. 

Tulips. Give a child a small shovel and a bagtul of tulip bulbs, and 
when spring comes you will have a yard full of surprises. Tulip flowers 
are edible and quite delicious, and they help attract beneficial insects 
into the garden. The general rule for planting bulbs is to bury them 
twice as deep as they arc long, with the pointy end up. 

Turnips. Maybe it doesn't seem like turnips would be a hot item in 


the children's garden, but many varieties grow to be quite large and can 
be carved and stuffed for a delicious baked meal. John Sundquist grows 
® lots of turnips at his farm, and the children who come out for tours love 


to see the giant purple, orange, and white roots jutting out of the i eS 
ground. Fresh turnips smell wonderful, are an excellent source of fiber, = m d 
bum ` Vet teet و‎ 

and are known to reduce cholesterol.” at 


Zinnias. Last but far from least, zinnias come in every color of the / 
. rainbow and are one of my personal favorite plants of all time. They 
bloom when they reach about three feet in height, just the right height 


for young eyes and noses to enjoy. One of the many beautiful gifts from 


he, متفه‎ nd 


* Mexico to our gardens, zinnias make excellent cut flowers and can last 


weeks if vou change the water every few days. i eee Radishes can be 
planted in the 

smallest spaces 
-and provide a 

fast-erowing and ۱ 

nutritious garden : 
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was the center of this marvelous, playful existence and felt no need to rely 
on anything but my own living experience to fulfill me. I felt intensely, I 
experienced intensely, my life was a festival of passion and pleasure. My 
disappointments and sorrows were also intense. | Was born a free, wild 
being in the midst of a society based upon domestication. There was no way 


loose and experience the full intensity of life unbound. 
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I want to experience this vital energy again. I want to know the 
free-spirited wildness of my unrepressed desires realizing themselves in 
festive play.” 

s feral revolution - feral faun 


Feral children raised by animals (wolves, monkeys, etc.) 


Age Animals 


` Name Sex Location Date 
Andrei Tolstyk M Bespalovskoya, Russia 2004 7 dogs 
(gj Traian Caldarar M Brasov, Romania 2002 7 5 
— (gl Axel Rivas M Talcahuano, Chile 2001 11 dogs 
` @ Ivan Mishukov M ` Retova, Russian Federation 1998 6 ` dogs 
Bello M Nigeria 1996 2 chimps 
(ai John Ssebunya M Uganda 1991 6 ۰ monkeys 
Daniel M Andes, Perú 1990 12 qoats 
Saturday Mthiyane M Kwazulu-Natal, South Africa 1987 5 monkeys 
(g) Robert M Uganda 1985 6 monkeys 
Baby Hospital F Sierra Leone 1984 7 monkeys 
(g) Kunu Masela M  Machakos, Kenya 1983 6 dogs 
{a Tissa M Tissamaharama, Sri Lanka 1973 11 monkeys. 
Sh 3m Beo M "Lenis is Sultanpur, 1972. 4 lunc 
Djuma M Turkmenistan 1962 7 wolves 
Ape-Child of Teheran F  Teheran, Persia (Iran) 1961 apes 
Saharan gazelle-boy M Rio de Oro, Mauritanie 1960 10 gazelles 
(3) Ramu M  Balrampur, India 1954 7 wolves 
(g] Syrian gazelle-boy M Syria 1946 15 gazelles 
Sidi Mohamed MN Africa" 1945 15 ostriches 
Turkish _bear-girl F Adana, Türkiye 1937 9 ۰ bears 
_Assicia F Liberia 1930s monkeys 
Casamance boy M Casamance, Guinea-Bissau 1930s 16 monkeys 
Jhansi wolf boy M Jhansi, India 1933 10 wolves 
Maiwana wolf boy M  Maiwana, India 1927 wolves 
Jackal girl F Cooch Bahar, India 1923 jackals 
= fo] Kamala F Midnapore, India 1920 8 wolves 
Indian panther-child M India 1920 -. panthers“ 
= Amala F Midnapore, India 1920 2 wolves | 
Satna wolf boy M  Satna, India P 1916 ~~ wolves 
Leopard boy of Dihungi M_. Dihungi, India 25:4 1915.5 leopards 
` Goongdi - : F Naini Lal, Uttar Pradesh, India 1914 14 bears 
Mauritanian gazelle boy M Mauritanie ^ .. ¢1900 gazelles 
zi Batsipur wolf boy M  Batsipur, India 1893 14 wolves. 
= Jalpaiguri bear-girl F  Jalpaiguri, India 1892 8. bears 
Skiron : M  Trikkala, Greece 1891 sheep 
Second Sekandra wolf boy M  Sekandra, India 1872 10 wolves 
(gl Dina Sanichar M  Sekandra, India 1867 6 wolves 
| &| Third Sultanpur wolf boy M  Sultanpur, India 1860 4 wolves 
= Shaje hanpur wolf boy M  Shahjehanpur, India 1858 wolves 
=  Chupra wolf boy M  Chupra, India 1849 9 wolves 
.& Second .Sultanpur wolf boy M  Sultanpur, India 1848 9 . wolves 
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Feral children raised by animals (wolves, monkeys, etc.) 


Name ` B Sex Location Date Age Animals 
iie er ی‎ 3 E San Felipe, Texas, USA 1845 10 wolves 
= First Lucknow wolf boy M Lucknow, India 1844 10 wolves 
& First Sultanpur wolf boy M _ Sultanpur, India 1843 wolves 
&  Bankipur wolf boy M  Bankipur, India 1843 12 wolves 
Æ  Hasunpur wolf boy M  Hasunpur, India i 1841 9 wolves 
= Wolf-boy of Kronstadt M Brasov, Romania c178023 wolves 
Bear girl of Fraumark F Krupina, Slovakia 1767 18 bears 
= Second Lithuanian bear boy M Lietuva 1694 10 5 
Ez] Bamberg boy M dicc end c1680 COWS 
Irish sheep-boy M Éire 1672 16 sheep 
Joseph M Lietuva 1660s 12 bears 
Danish bear boy M Danmark c1600 bears 
= Ardenne wolf boy M Ardenne, France c1500 wolves 
Wolf-boy of Wetterau M  Wetterau, Deutschland 1344 12 wolves 
š 2nd Wolf-boy of Hesse M Hessen, Deutschland 1341 7 wolves 
is ۷۷۵۱۲-90۷ of Hesse M Hessen, Deutschland 1304 7 wolves 
Aegisthus M Italia 250 go 


"In the 1800's, on Hazel Creek, my ancestors hunted and trapped bear. My 
great-great-grandmother, Moses Proctor, built a log bear pen or trap at the 
mouth of a little branch, from which its name Bear Pen Branch originated. 
My great-grandfather, Joseph Welch, once went bear hunting and brought 
home a tiny baby bear that had not yet been weaned. At the time my great- 
grandmother was in the bed with a new baby. Not being able to stand seeing 
the cub starve, she let it suckle at her breast. In telling this as an old lady, 
she said her baby would suckle on one tit and the bear the other, I have no 
idea what happened to the bear; surely they didn't kill it and eat it for that 
would have been like eating one of the family." 

- Professor Duane Oliver (Hazelwood, N.C.) in ‘Smokehouse Ham, Spoon 
Bread, & Scuppernong Wine: The Folklore and Art of Southern 
Appalachian Cooking? 


| Oh, villainous Tommy. He was another 

| extraordinary boy, very intelligent. They had 

| a larder with an iron grating in front to stop 

| people pinching things. But the milk kept 

¦ disappearing from the bottles. So eventually two 

| people kept watch at night. And Tommy turned 

` Î up, with masses of pipes and tubes, and started 
B siphoning the milk out through the grating. He 

had an affinity for reptiles. He used to take 

lizards to the cinema. Virginia Charles 
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"However else they may differ, a football team and a group of armed rebels have one thing in 
commen, from the present point of view: that the real objectification of the action of each mem- 


bei lies in the movement of common objectification.” - Jean-Paul Sartre. 


At high noon in the mountains of Southeast Mexico 
the Whistle blew for the siart of the match. Wearing 
their now famous red bandanas. the local Zapatista 
team from the Autonomous Municipality of Francis 
Games wained onto the pith. complete with tree 
stump- and amall hills. fhov were all set for à show- 
down with the Visiting tear from Brisiol. the Easton 
Cewboys As the bali flew into the 2ir a stray dog 
and û couple ol horses wiih had swandered inte the 
goal area fled in fear. 

As the Zapatistas rose up in 1994, on the other side 
of the world the Easton Cow boys. a Bristol based 
amateur football team. were organising their first 
international tournament. Breaking down social and 
economic bariiers and creating new friendships, the 
Cowboys went on to organise an autonomous world 
cup last year, Teams from the township of Soweto, 
Norway. Poland. Germany. Frances Belgium and 
Ireland came together inva field in Dorset to play 
football. By this point. news of the Cowboys’ 
exploits. and their belief in ‘freedom through toot- 


ball had spread to the 
mountains Of Southeast 
Mexico. and they were 
officially invited to play à 
series. of tournaments in 
Zapatista communities, 
The Cow boys toured the 
confit zone for ten days 
and played four tourna- 
ments in all, two in the 


Agnasealiente. (centre of. Z= 


resistance) of Francis 
Gomez and Morelia and 
two tithe smaller commu- 


nitics of Diez de April and ~: 


Moises Gandhi. 
Overcoming the heat. alti- 


tude, constant army sur- * 
veillance and ban on alco- > 
hol the Cowboys played 2 
22s. games. and were | 


Do or Die - Voices from the ecological resistance 
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impressed, if not sometimes outplayed by the stan- 
dard of football in the communities. Roger Wilson, 
Cowboy centre half said: “We had a great time and 
the football was excellent. These people have shown 
us what is possible when you get together with a 
vision for à better tuture.” 

Throughout the tournaments the Cowboys lived 
and ate with their opponents, exchanged stories and 
on more than one occasion danced well into the night 
with their hosts. The arrival of an entire football tcam 
and assorted subs and friends in the autonomous 
zones was met with a great deal of excitement and 
some bemusement by the Zapatista communities. 
Some local teams had travelled for hours by foot 


through the jungle to reach the football pitches. À 


radio message from one Aguascaliente to anothei 
reported that the English team "were the whitest 
white people they had ever seen.” 

The warmth of the experience was felt hy every- 
one. Alfredo Jimenez, a team captain from Morelia 


^k 


Zapatista 
team's 
rebel yell 

"Dow — 1 
In one of the most bizarre 


football matches ever played, a team from the Zapatisia National Liberation 
Army took on a team of veteran professionals in order io win popular support for their cause. The team 
Irom the EZLN—currently engaged in a war with the Mexican government- -wore ski masks to protect 
their identities and avoid possible reprisals. Some of the rebels turned out in army boots. The match played 
at Mexico City’s Jesus Marunez Palillo Stadiuni was part of a recruitment drive by the Zapatisias 


said: “We are very emotional and excited. This is the 
first time anyone from Far away has come to play us 
and we hope this isn't the lasi time football teams 
from other countries conie here.” 

The Zapatistas have always believed their suuggle 
is put of an international resistance. movement 
Altredo Jimenez added: "We rose up so that people 
everywhere would be united against oppression. Not 


just in Chiapas. not just in Mexico but all over the 


world. Our hopes for the tuture are that the excluded 
cveryw here will get organised.” 

As the Cowboys collected their thoughts and 
belongings for the Jong journey home. some were 
already making mental plans for a return. Ali were 
feeling that this was just the beginning of the 
Cowboys’ relationship with the Zapatista communi 
tics. “Jock of the Jungle’, Cowboy centre forward 
commented while untying his mosquito net, “never 
has the old saying that football breaks down barriers 
been so true." 


I am merely attempting to see clearly. And I’m thinking about a 
game played—or at least that used to be played—by Greenland Inuits 
stuck inside through the long Arctic winter. The game was called | 


“doused lights.” The rules were simple: Many people gathered, nude, 
in a house; the lights were doused, and silently everyone began to 
change places until on a signal each man "grabbed the nearest 
woman," as anthropologist Peter Freuchen put it. After a while, the 
lights were again lit, and everyone began to joke: "I knew it was you 
all the time, because. . ." Freuchen describes the practical purpose of 
the game: “The bleakness and utter loneliness of the Arctic when it 
shows its bad side can get on the nerves of even those people who 
know it and love it the most. Eskimos [Inuits] could go out of their 
minds, because bad weather always means uncertain fates. Then sud- 
denly someone douses the light, and everybody runs around in the 
dark and ends up with a partner. Later the lamp is lit again, and the 
whole party is joking and in high spirits. A psychological explosion— 
with possible bloodshed—has been averted." I would add—or per- 
haps say the same thing in a slightly different way—that this sexual 
game, played within the context of an ongoing community, helps re- 
form bonds of relationship—"I knew it was you all the time, be- 
cause . . .”—that may very well be frayed by the stresses of this long 


period of confinement. | : 
T | from ‘The Culture of Make Believe’ by Derrick Jensen 


Ivory carving representing a polar bear, used by the central 
Eskimo in the ring-and-pin game. 
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Primitive Skills | x 


_Whitefeather’ s Outdoor Survival Handbock for Kids- — Whitefeather A 
— iid Great basic intro to hiking, [altos bow-drills, weather. etc. — — 


Tom Brown’s Field Guide to Nature Survival for Children — Brown, m — 
Teaches awareness, observation, tracking, ed poan i etc. 


ESTON NA a a 


North American Indians Survival Skills — Liptak. 
Food, clothing, shelter, and medicine 


More than Moccasins — Carlson 
Kid's guide to traditional North American Indian crafts — 


Resources — ` 


Houses of Bark - Bonnie Shemie (Native dwellings series) 

Houses of Hide and Earth — Shemie (Native dwellings series) 
Houses of Snow, Skin and Bones — Shemie (Native dwellings series) | 
Houses of Wood — Shemie (Native dwellings series) 

- Mounds of Earth and Shell — Shemie (Native dwellings series) 
Houses of Adobe — Shemie (Native dwellings series) 


Redicol Reading ` 


Jim Arnosky has written a series of great books under the ‘Crinkleroot’ 
title including: Guide to Animal Tracking, Wild Places, Animal P 
__ Habitats, Knowing the Trees and Knowing the Birds anang ps ie 


Long Ago Lake - Wilkins. j 
Book of Nature Lore and Craft, masiy Chipr | 


Awarenes Activities 


Keepers of the Night — Caduto & Bruchac 
. Native American Stories and Nocturnal Activities 


Earthways — Petrash 
Seasonal nature crafts and activities ۱ 


Native American Crafts Workshop — Bernstein & Blair. 
Instruments, clothes, games, dyes, etc. | 

Traditional Native American Arts and Activities - Braman. 
Recipes, projects, games, etc. سس‎ ۱ 


Sharing Nature w/ Children 1 & 2, Sharing the ge of Nature — Cornell sS 
Excellent activities for deepening the connection w/ natural world ES 

Talking to Fireflies, Shrinking the Moon — Duensing ee 
Interacting w/nature from awareness to clever tricks to observation li 


Kamana for Kids - Repoley and English 
Naturalist training program teaches Awareness and Hazards - 
x through fun and engaging stories. Highly recommended! 
The Young Naturalist — Repoley and English p. 
S do Deepen the natural ات ات‎ trous gh questions and challenges ESSE 


Ç Keeping a Nature ee Leslie & Roth a ee 
Simple techniques to help quietude, stillness, and observation 


| Ecoart! — Carlson 
Simple arts-n-craft POE for youngsters using natural objects 


Good Earth Art] 8 Kolb&Gmier T 0 
Hundreds of projects using recycled and TR 1 objects 


“Earth Child 2000 — Sheehan & Waidner | 
HUGE compilation of games, stories, activities, experiments 


oe Keepers of the Earth — -Caduto & Bruchac 
- Native American Stories and Environmental Activities 


| Poe Reconnecting . 
| The Other Way to ten. - Baylor & Parnall - 
Older than Words' for Kids tells ota sing in 


Bi Giving Tree — Silverstein - 
Shows how much a tree will give despite greedy mentality of civ 


ce Weslandia — Fleischman 
1 - Radical Wesley creates a wid طسق‎ sufi cient world in his dass 


| Everybody Needs A Roch. Baylor & Paral Helps kids 1 = a | 
_ solid connection w/nature by uus their own "special rock" 


Guy Flowering Plum Tree — Stemp RE When a boy accidentally 
-— swallows a plum pit he begins to imagine turning into a tree 


| The Great Change — White Deer of Autumn. 
Elder explains death and sti Mira es fo her es 


Es B Moonsong Lullaby - z Highwater. HE 
` « the moons observations gr nocturnal activities around the tribe 


T [Into the Woods — Krupinski srno 1 
All-around intro to flora/fauna of woodland facts, poetry, trivia, etc 


vordere ef t‏ سم ویو 
Long-overdue intro to NUR ia owne readers d‏ 


2 "m Chipmunk Song — Ryder x 
ue Child shrinks to live with chipmunks. Mu nuts, digging dirt 


[d Beyond the Ridge — Goble ^ Whena young woman sees faces of her 
people who had passed away, she realizes that she too is now dead BEN 


| Great Kapok Tree- Cherry Various rainforest animals each appear : 


— River Ran Wild — Cherry history of northeastern river. respected 
for thousands of years before being polluted via industrial society 


Feral/Rewilding o 


Wild Children: Growing Up Without Human Contact — Landau 
Folklore, myth, and facts concerning various feral children : 
The Boy Who Ran with the Gazelles — Mayer A newborn’s mother 
cannot lactate, so she allows a wild herd of gazelles to raise him | 
The Wild Boy — Gerstein | 
Wonderful picture book on the famous “Wild Boy of Aveyron" ` 
The Wolf Girls — Yolen | 
A detective-style story, still worth it for the feral inspiration 
The Mystery of the Human Wolves — Wilson 
| Describes two historical cases of children reared by wolves 
Children of the Wild — Burger 
Collection of legends and stories around feral children 


The Forest Child — Edwards A feral girl is captured by a hunter who — 4 


tries to “civilize” her, until she is freed by her animal relations! 


Wild Child —Plourde Follows Mother Earth and her dancing Wild 
Child through the turning of the seasons. Beautiful illustrations 


The Girl who Loved Wild Horses - Goble | x 

A young girl leaves her people to live with a pack of Wild Horses! |. 
Salamander Room — Mazer | | 
Bringing home a pet salamander leads a boy to rewild his room 


= may in the Rainforest — Ryder Readers follow the vivid | 
imagination of a boy as he climbs a tree shapeshifting into a jaguar 


Adopted by Eagles — Goble | 
A stranded hunter is cared for and fed by a family of eagles 


The Lost Colony of Roanoke — Fritz & Roanoke: Lost Colony - Yolen 
| “Gone to Croatan...” Although i haven’t read either, i'm curious 
about their approach. possim worth looking into.. 


Dream Wolf — Goble A lost Brothel and sister are guided 3 to their 
B village by a wolf that had appeared to them i in their dreams 


‘The Dark Horse - Sedgwick ۱ 
A wolf-girl adopted by a tribal family prints to life a dark legend 


The Wild Girl — Wormwell Dressed in furs and subsisting on 
x berries, nuts and; insects a young BM encounters i a i bear cub. terrific 


Man Eating Bugs - Menzel & D’Aluisio beautiful travelogue of 
d entomophagy from various cultures around the world ss 


Kecpeis pF سس‎ : ee — es 
۱ Native American Stories and Wildlife Activities : 


The Skull Alphabet Book — Pallotta - 
26 mammal skulls from Anteater to Zebra 


Tem Baylor & Parnall 2 
À boy's relationship with his only friend....a prairie dog 


; laws. Coats, and Camouflage — Goodman. 
x how animals use adaptation to Jit into their world 


| ۱ Hawk Pm Your Brother — Baylor & Parnall 
| Boy's relationship with a Hawk he took as a chick and his 
discovery of freedom after he decides to ES Ai 1۳ us A 


Out i in the Night — Litpak. 
habitat of nocturnal animals in 14 locations around the world 


| Eesert Voices — Baylor & Parnall 
Poetically introduces various desert animals 


* Thanks to the Animals — Sockabaskin When an infant is سس‎ per 
from his tribe, forest animals appear to watch over and protect him 


| Whale Brother — Steiner. 
— Young Eskimo boy's relationship with a whale thru music | 


The Boy Who Spoke Dog - Morgan Shi ipwrecked on an island’ a 
boy befriends a pack of wild dogs left behind 
Big Tracks, Little Tracks — Selsam 
following animal prints for really young kids 
Animal Tracks - Dorros 
Tracks in the Wild - - Bowen 


‘Julie of the Wolves, Julie, Julie’s "E Wolf Pick- George T 
13 yr old runs away from an arranged marriage and lives in the 
tundra with a pack of wolves whose very existence is threatened by 


Green M Magic - ic —- Kenly ma 
- Story ofthe world of plants, oneal botany 


Fiddleheads and Mustard Blossoms - Derevitzky 
. Awesome guide to edible plants of the forest and meadow! 


Lobster Pots and Sea. Rocket Sandwiches - Derevitzky 
Guide to foraging edibles of the seashore and coastline. 


| Edible Wild Plants of Easier North America -—- Fernald & و‎ Kinsey 

Wonderful beginners’ id book for over 1,000 edible plants 

Wild Plants You Can Eat — Young 
Introduction to edible plants, nuts, berries, fruits, etc. 

Wild Edibles — Hamilton 

Nature stories for children 

Wild Foods — Pringle 
Guide to identifying, harvesting, cooking 20 common wild plants 

Miikweed and Winkles — Hulbert ۱ 
“A Wild Child’s Cookbook” 

Acorn Pancakes, Dandelion Salad, & Other Wild Dishes — George 
A wild foods cookbook written specifically for children 

A Wild, Wild Cookbook — George 

_ This cookbook is a little more in depth than Acorn Pancakes... 


Medicines from Nature — Thomas. QU 
© - Describes ethnobotany, conservation of the rain forest 
Ethnobotany — Young. general history of the field 
From Earth to Beyond the Sky — Wolfson. 
Native American medicine, ceremony, sacred objects 
Song of the Seven Herbs — Walking Night Bear. 
how the creator gave us 7 common herbs & their uses 
‘Mysteries of the Rain Forest: 20" cen. Medicine Man — Pascoe. 
How the Trio Indians use plants in their everyday life 


Keepers of Life — Caduto & Bruchac 


Native American Stories & Earth Activities for Discovering 


"Wildflower Tea - Pochocki 
Old man spends 7 months gathering wild plants for his winter tea | 


North American Indian Medicine — Liptak 


My Grandfather is a Magician — Onyefulu 
Ancient plant healer of an African village inspires his grandson 


Honeysuckle Sipping — Chesanow 
“The Plant Lore of Childhood” | 
Miranda's Magical Garden — Atnip When a girl tell a sunflower a 
secret she discovers she can hear the flowers talk back! 
The Herbalist of Yarrow — de la Tour A girl doubts the power of 
| herbs after it is ridiculed by techno- industrial w western medicine 


Shaman's Apprentice — Cherry & Plotkin | 
Young Kamanya 's path to becomin g the tribes next Shaman. xm 


Wildflowers Around the Year — Ryden. ۱ 
botanical name origin, uses, y gie inireuction 


3 Shanleya’ s Quest — Elpel 
` this creation story teaches edible and medicinal plants. a simplified 
version of ‘Botany in Day’ for a younger crowd. 


iviusnrooms 


| Good Mushrooms and Bad Toadstools — Fowler 
| General mushroom facts for early readers 
Mushrooms - Thomas Laessoe Part of the Eyewitness Handbooks 
| series. Excellent detailed info on parts, growing, edibility, so on 
Mushrooms of the World with Pictures to Color — Bowers 
Coloring book of 92 mushrooms plus scientific information 
. The Mushroom Hunt — Frazer 
| Follow a boy & his family gathering fungi, learning along the way: 


Katya's Book of Mushrooms — Arnold 6 ۱ : 
| The best book out there for future mycophiles — 
. The Wonderful Flight to the Mushroom Planet — Cameron 


Classic sci-fi tale of two boys and their homemade وس سا‎ 


| Instant Guide to Mushrooms & Other Fungi - Lawrence 
: Simplified mushroom field guide for children 


BU The Mushroom Man — Pochocki 
` A solitary mushroom forager befriends a mole 


Bi Sebastian and the Mushroom - Krahn 
. picture book of a boy who travels to a star w/a mushroom man 


E Our Allotment — Burnett ۱ 

Awesome coloring book for little punk gardeners 

|) Permaculture: Beginner's Guide — Burnett 

This hand.drawn zine covers ethics, methods, terms, and more 
Both are avail from WWwW.spiralseed.co.uk/ 


| ABC of Permaculture — Zine Coloring book covers basic pc methods, 
_terms & edible plants (“E = Earthworms, Echinacea, Earth Skills") 
Native American Gardening Caduto & Bruchac 
| me Stories, Projects and Recipes for Families 
AF Compost, By Gosh! — Portman 
Describes the composting process in easy to understand language 
Pee Wee and the Magical Compost Heap, Pee Wee's Great Adventure, 


Pee Wee's Family in a Nutshell - Roulston 
A worm and his adventures teach vermicomposting 


: Stories & projects based on indigenous gardening methods 


The Secret Garden - Burnett ig ui 
— Mysterious garden reawakens joyful imagination _ 
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٩ General Indigenous 


Australian Aborigines — Nile. (Threatened Cultures series 
Saami of Lapland — Vitebsky (Threatened Cultures series) 
Maori — MacDonald (Threatened Cultures series) 
Kurds — King (Threatened Cultures series) ` 
Kalahari Bushmen — Barnard (Threatened Cultures series) 
Rainforest Amerindians — Lweington (Threatened Cultures series) 
Tibetans — Kendra (Threatened Cultures series) 
Bedouin — King (Threatened Cultures series) 
 Inuit — Alexander (Threatened Cultures series) | 0 
Romanichal Gypsies — Acton & Gallant (Threatened Cultures series) $ 
Atlas of Threatened Cultures — Mason Ju. 


Efe: People of the Ituri Rain Forest — Siy. 
; Some of the last hunter-gatherers on earth 
Penen: People of the Borneo Junlge — Siy. 
Penan use of plants for medicine, Jood, clothing, etc. 
Eeyou: People of the Eastern James Bay — Siy. 
History of the Cree Indians. 
. Waorani: People of the Ecuadoran Rain Forest — Siy. 
Native way of life threatened by development. 


E Black Indians Katz. History of relations between Natives and Africans 


A Journey to New York — Norberg-Hodge Comic book explains | 
_ how westernization (NYC) destroys earth-based cultures (Ladakh) _ P 


The People Shall Continue - Simon Ortiz. | 
. how native traditions have changed after arrival of civilization 
Coyote Columbus Story — King.. 
Coyote rules the world until Columbus shows up to take slaves 


When Clay Sings - Baylor & Parnall Shards of broken pottery echo 
p the stories of the indigenous people who shaped it o 


Erandi's Braids - dePaola 
: _ Girl Mexican fishing village teaches courage, love & empathy 


Whale Rider — Ihimaera. (book & video) 
MEN. young Maori girls' strugele and leadership among her people 


„42 Wampanoag tradition 


۱ Indie enous 1s Resistance T | 


Story of Colors — Subcomandante Marcos. 

Jolktale on the creation of colors and diversity, respect 
Questions and Swords - — Subcomandante Marcos. 

F ales of the Zapatista Revolution 


Brave Eagle's و۳‎ the Fetterman Fight — Goble zx. Recounts — 
when an entire command of invading military power was wiped 
out by Lakota Sioux, Northern LIE: = end watriors 


A Boy Called Slow — -Bruchac - R3 Shee 
Story of Sitting Bull’s bravery and courage as a child 


Crazy Horse’s Vision — Bruchac 
Describes the boy’s vision quest and ۳ ah into a warrior B 


Red Hawk's Account of Custer’s Last Stand — Goble — — 
Beautiful retelling of native resistance to ا‎ civilization 


Ë Rabbit-Proof Fence — Pilkington. (book & video) 
Aboriginal girl’s escape from settlement school & long trek home 


| Battlefields & Burial Grounds- Echo-Hawk. 
Ongoing struggle to protect ancestral graves in the U. S. 


Í Death of the Iron Horse — Goble Real-life story of the destruction of 


railroad tracks by Che enne and the elation that follows. 


there s are E of easy-to-find biographies out there on SO 
| Bull, Crazy Horse, Tecumseh, un. others.. 
| The Defenders — McGovern 
Biographies of Osceola, Tecumseh, and Cochise 
B Osceola: Seminole Warrior — Oppenheim & Ternay 
Osceola: 1804-1838 - Koestler-Grack 
= Cochise: Apache Chief — Schwarz 
- With All My Might: Cochise and the Indian Wars — Dean 
Geronimo: Apache Warrior — Haugen 
Geronimo: Wolf of the Warpath - Moody 
Geronimo: Apache Freedom Fighter -Hermann 
_ Sitting Bull Remembers — Turner 
| The Story of Sitting Bull — Eisenberg 
` Tecumseh: Shawnee War Chief — Fleischer 
| These Lands are Ours: Tecumseh's Fight for old Northwest — Connell 
| Crazy Horse: Sioux Warrior - - Haugen 
. Crazy Horse — St.George - 
Black Elk: Native American Man of Spirit — Shaw 
| Ishi: The Last of His People - Peterson 


Ñ | Not Guilty - George Sullivan 


. 6 cases of falsely imprisoned individuals including Leonard Peltier 
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General Anti-Authoritarian 


Yertle the Turtle — Seuss 
_ Classic subversive Seuss condemns authoritarian hi i 
| The Sneetches — Seuss RE 
| Blend of anti-conformity with a criti i i 
que of consumerism thrown in 
The Butter Battle Book — Seuss This Cold War parody can be 
read as a critique of military-industrial complex and technology 


Anarchist Farm — Jane Doe 
x A more Anti-Authoritarian sea uel to Orwell’s classic novel 

Harold and Maude (video) Ku 
Spa glum suicidal teenage boy falls for a lively, 


o older anarchist woman 
The Table Where Rich People Sit - Baylor & Parnall Mtn Girl He 
realizes that true wealth (community, nature) is non-materialistic 


Tacky the Penguin — Lester celebrating the joys of non-conformit 
Araboolies of Liberty Street — Swope | 
E Radical individualism wins over military/authoritarian conformity = 


Work, Work, Work — Quinn i 
Daniel Quin's book (for very young kids) on thé absurdity of work 


— Butterfly/Mariposa (video — not the film about Julia Hill) — | 
Spanish film focuses on the relationship between a libertarian 
teacher and a young student during the beginnings of the Civil War | 


Anarchist Stories for Children - DeVoy 
| http://melbourne.indymedia,org/up! 


oads/childrensstories.pdf Ei 


Calvin and Hobbes Guide to Life - Banks Sak 
collection of C&H’s more political material with commentary 


Children’s Guide to Nihilism - Aragorn! = 
. learn about nihilism through this creative activity/coloring book 


Bear and Raccoon Stories - Aragorn! : ; 
a series of anarchist myths. greatly needed in these times 


Anti-Authoritarian ABC - Cataplasm Press ; 
Ñ coloring book covers basic ideas, thinkers, actions ۰ 


Anti-Authoritarian lË Individuals 
Life and Times of Emma Goldman — Emma Goldman Papers Project. 
-- curriculum for middle & high school students 


۱ A Visit to William Blake's Inn — Willard oa 
| - Collection of poetry for children by this anti-industrial anarchist _ M = 


Zhuangzi Speaks - Chih-chung Ts'ai & Bruya ` Jr 
F Ignore Authorities & listen to the “Music of Nature.” Comic book | 


Reclaiming Thoreau for Children: SUNT UNO 


The Trouble with Henry: A Tale of Walden Pond — O'Neil 
A Man Named Thoreau — Burleigh | 
Into the Deep Forest with Henry David Thoreau — Murphy B 
Henry David's House — Schnur 
€ Walking with Henry — Locker 
A Hound, a Bay Horse, and a Turtle Dove — Wood 
What Befell at Mrs. Brooks — Overlie ` 
2 A Mind with Wings - Hausman 

Louisa May and Mr. Thoreau’s Flute — Dunlap 


Henry David Thoreau: A Neighbor to Nature — Reef 
$ Henry David Thoreau: Writer and Rebel - Doren Stern 

Henry Works — Johnson Henry ambles along gathering herbs 
ae talking to folks, and watching the clouds in this Anti-Work tale 

Henry Climbs a Mountain - Johnson 

B Henry uses his imagination to escape from his prison cell 

Î Henry Builds a Cabin — Johnson 
. The greatest feature of his cabin is the proximity to nature | 
Henry Hikes to Fitchburg — Johnson While his friend slaves away to 
buy a train ticket to the next town, Henry unhurriedly walks there 


: Insurrection/Creation 


T The Secret World of Duvbo — CrimethInc EIS ids should this 25 
“magical story about a perfectly ordinary world, composed long 
_ ago, in the darkness of a Swedish winter” greatly i inspiring 


Irm in Charge of Celebrations - Baylor & Parnall A young girl’s love 
for creating spontaneous rituals around personal, natural events 


Super Cilantro Girl — Herrera. A migrant girl causes plants to grow and 
comes to her mother’s rescue when she's detained by authorities | 


Math Curse — Scieszka. ` A student refuses to view the world. as a 
cold abstraction of numbers va SL ic standardization 


Piggy i in the Puddle — Pomerantz _ 
á determined pig delights in the mud against her parents wishes 


x Naughty Parents — Gosney TE REUS 


A child can't control her wild parents who constantly get into trouble 


: The Way to Start a Day - Baylor & Parnall Shows how people 
around the world throughout time have greeted the Rising Sun 


"Üno'sGarden-Base — — 
Prog eress wipes out all the ducas 


& animals eng everything grey 


| Where the Wild ! Things RES Sendak: 
Max reminds us all that we can create the world we desire 


B Direct Action 


The Luddites - Liversidge The only (?) kid's book on the Luddites. | 
| Definitely worth tracking down. Published by Franklin Watts, 1972 . 


The Story of John Brown's Raid on Harpers Ferry — Kent 
The Lorax — Seuss 
| “I speak for the Trees!” Priceless eco-defense for young'uns 
Hoot — Hiaasen A new kid joins up with a runaway, using 
sabotage to stop development that threatens burrowing owls 
Flush — Hiaasen ` Noah and Abbey use property damage to help 
their father who sank a casino boat that was polluting the SEM 
The Sheep Look Up — Brunner 
Quest for the Faradawn — Ford 
Both are great additions to the Anti-Civ/D.A. bookshelf U i 


۱ Little Squatters Handbook — Cordelia and Ziggy 
five toys squat an empty doll house and unite to resist eviction!! 
Pom Poko (video) Raccoons use direct action (sabotage, 
property damage) to stop development of their woods. Excellent! 


Missing from Haymarket Square — Robinet Child workers steal 
- from the rich, attempt to free their dad, an imprisoned organizer | 


Breaking Free: The Adventures of Tintin — Daniels 
Tintin and his mates engage in sabotage, strikes, and riots in this 
Jeft-leaning detourned comic. Good read for the direct action 
element, but don’t expect to find a critique of civilization 
(specialization, domestication, alienation) anywhere in it, though 


Farewell to Shady Glade — Peet 
“Progress” forces animals must m their MMC habitat 


Miscellaneous - 


imeuon/Survival/Homesteading/Self-Sufficiency) 


Island of the Blue Dolphins — O'Dell 
-Gripping story of young girl who lives alone on an island for 18 yrs ۳ 
Snow Walker - Mowat (movie) When a cocky westerner crashes his 
plane, his Native ngasi facies him primitive survival skills. 


Fire-Us (triology) — Armstrong & Butcher | 
kids facing a post-apocalyptic world that killed off all the adults. | 


Tuck Everlasting — Babbitt Homesteading family lives off the map. 

: Explores the importance of Death in the Circle of Life. 

Hatchet — Paulsen ]3 yr old is stranded in Canadian wilderness with 
only a hatchet. One of Paulson’s many great books on survival. 


B Touching Spirit Bear—Mikaelsen Native concept of “Circle 
Justice" banishes a delinquent to an abandoned Alaskan island 


Heidi — Spyri Young orphan sent to live with her reclusive grandfather in the 
Alps (living on fresh raw milk, herbs, and traditional foods and befriends a 
goat herder who declares school, “a stupid waste of time") then sent to 6 
in the city where she grows weak and lifeless. 


Watership Down-Adams E. rabbits search for . 
land, and dream of utopia, after developers level their home 


: The Blue Butterfly (video) E E 
A terminally ill 10 yr old follows a famous entomologist into the 


Costa Rican rainforest where he is healed. Based on a true story 


Erandi's Braids - de Paola. A Mexican girl shows 
selflessness and sacrifice to help her fishing village 

My Side of the Mountain, Far Side of the Mountain and Frightful’s 

Mountain - George. ` Classic inspirational trilogy. Sam leaves the city 
to live in a tree in the Catskill Mtns, befriending animals and | 
learning wild food and survival. Later his sister Alice joins him 
and his pet falcon is taken by authorities. Last book is written from 
the falcon's point of view. | 


One Small Blue Bead - Baylor & Parnall 
Bead tales of a primitive boy and elder's journey 


Lobo of the Tasaday ae (So 0 A day in the life of Lobo, "E 
young boy of the (fictional) Tasaday. Folow him as he catches 
animals to eat, swings on vines, among his cave-dwelling tribe. 


1 Lil’ Folks Folks 


| at the risk of being accused of “reeking of mysticism,” i strongly . 
believe that books on plant spirits, faeries, pixies, gnomes, elves, etc. can be 
Î very useful for children. anything to help them form/deepen a closer bond 
BI with the earth is desperately needed. anything that could encourage them to 
= go outside, sit down, and have a real, unmediated experience with the 
M natural world is crucial. these experiences might lead them to develop a 
relationship with the wild things so intense that they too realize it's worth 
‘fighting for... . : 


B Wild Flower Children, Flower Children, Mother Earth's Children, and | 
= Bird Children — Gordon 
: Author uses simple rhymes to introduce readers to her characters 


"1 51 DH 


Mother Earth and Her Children & Story of the Root/Snow/Wind 
Children & When the Root Children Wake Up - von Olfers : 
Around the Year, Woody, Hazel and Pip, Christopher’s Harvest Time, 
. Flowers’ Festival & Children of the Forest — Beskow 
Elsa Beskow's books incorporate ancient Scandinavian pagan 
imagery and earth-based celebrations (amanita mushroom hats!) . 
. Summer Solstice, Winter Solstice, Autumn & Spring Equinox — Jackson - 
- Pippi Longstocking and The Tomten — Lindgren 


۱ Cicely Mary Barker’s ‘Fairy’ books have recently become re- 
released, unfortunately this means they have now become mass-marketed 
toward the “Disney-Princess” crowds. There are however a few simple ones 
that, through poetic-botanical verse, help kids learn to i.d. various flora. 
Avoid the “scented glitter and stickers” titles in favor of these: 

Flower Faeries of Spring, Flower Faeries of Summer, Flower 
Faeries of Autumn, & Flower Faeries of Winter 


Queston: What book would you give to every child? s, 


nw pi ç o OS سرا‎ 
Answer: I wouldn’t give them a book. Books are part of the problem: this 
strange belief that a tree has nothing to say until it is murdered, its flesh 
pulped, and then (human) people stain this flesh with words. I would take 
children outside, and put them face to face with chipmunks, dragonflies, 
tadpoles, hummingbirds, stones, rivers, trees, crawdads. 
That said, if you're going to force me to give them a book, it would be The 
Wind in the Willows, which would I hope remind them to go outside. 
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The Fast Fire Game 


The fast fire game is similar to the fast shelter game, except there are a 
i number of ways to play. The game can be played by teams or by 
| individual children, and can employ matches or the bow-drill method of 
| lighting the fire. To prepare for the game, have each group or child dig 
| a fire pit and clear away a safe area around that pit. All the children 
| should build their pits in one general location for safety reasons, and to 
` better enable you to see all the fire locations at once. Once the fire pit 
has been dug, have the children hammer two stakes into the ground on 
either side of the fire. About two feet above the bottom of the pit have 
the children tie a string between the two stakes. The object of the 
game is to have the children quickly gather firewood, set up the tepee 
fire, and light it. The team or. child burning through the String first wins 
the game. ۱ 
Once the fire pits are dug, have all the children sit in front of them. As 
soon as thev are all settled, start the game, and have the children go out 
over the landscape and bring back all the different types of wood and 
materials they will need to build the fire. They must have tinder, 
kindling, and firewood set up in a tepee fire before they can attempt to 
۱ light it. During the building process correct anv major problems or 
| unsafe practices, but the less said the better. When the first group burns 
| through the string, proclaim that group the winner. There should also be 
a second and third place if the groups are big enough. Any group that 
mistakenly uses or collects living (green) woods should be disqualified. 


AP you know any kids who enjoy number puzzles, here's one they can try: 
A6 B= 12, C= 18, = 24 and soon 


Now add them all together: (18+90+78. n) Total = 


submitted by Oat Straw 
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Wild Child Distro will Fc ae running soon, ee a 


current list of titles contact: primalparent@hotmall. com. ۱ 
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bus: -shaped ball made of rushes and pointed deer-bone pin 
used by the Thompson Indians of British Columbia in the 
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